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IOUS AND FAMILY PAPER, was first issued 
in August, 1851, the Rev. J. W. Douglas 
being ite editor and proprietor. Till 1864 it 
was published in behalf of the Congregational 
and Presbyterian Churches jointly ; after that, 
it was published in the interest of the Genera] 
Association of Oalifornia, by a committee of 
ministers and laymen, edited by a committee 
of ministers, until 1879. It is now owned and 
published by CoMPANY OF 
Tax Paciric’’—an Incorporated Company. The 
Directors for 1887 and 1888 are: 8. 8. Smith, 
John Henderson, W. M.Searby, I. P. Rankin, 
John Kimball, J. M. Haven and W. W. Chase. 
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TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


Subscription, in advance, $2.50 which 
includes postage); if not paid within three 
months, $3.00. Please examine the label on 
your paper, which tells the day of the month 
of the year to which you have paid; and if 
in arrears, do not wait to be notified, but re- 
mit promptly by money order, registered 
letter, draft or express to Tue Pactric, No.7 


| Montgomery avenue, San Francisco, P. O, 


Box 2348. If the paper comes irregularly, 
or badly printed or folded, send postal card 
to Tue Pactric at once. 
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MERIBAH. 


Blest fount of Meribah, whose sparkling 
dro 
Gushed forth at divine command; — 
Bright visions of joy to faint travelers, 
Rare crystals in a thirsty land. 


God had made a path through the liquid 
deep 
That was lightly pressed by his band; 
While bold Pharaoh’s wheels dragged heavily 
"Neath the weight of the shifting sand. 


The fair moon’s cheering rays were needed 
not, 
Or pure light of refulgent star, 
To illumine the way for Israel’s host, 
Which had traced the journey thus far. 


For the cloudy pillar, that was a shield 
When morn blushed with roseate light, 

Shone steadily with a wonderful glow 
When fell the dark curtain of night. 


He heard the cry of frail, murmuring ones, 
And gave them the cool, limpid stream, 
That his loving power, the desert through, 

On distrusting, weak hearts might gleam. 


We, too, oft complain on our pilgrimage, 
Forgetting the fountain that flowed 
To cool our parched lips and lave fevered 
brows, 
Whilst pressing sharp thorns in the road. 


We sigh for a way of lovely flowers, 
Hiding nothing to wound our feet, 

And repine at the Hand that fills the cup 
Our tremulous, pale lips to meet. 


We see not the beams of ‘‘morning’s bright 
star,” 
That would lighten our pathway through, 
And forget the beauty of ‘“‘Sharon’s Rose,” 
And ‘‘Lily of the Valley,’’ too. 


As we walk may we gaze toward the crystal 
sea, 
Unbounded by the shores of time; 
And may we all drink of that ‘‘Living River” 
Whose source is a heavenly clime. 
M. W.S. 


in 


SALEM LETTER. 


Children are an heritage from the 
Lord, and to set apart one Sabbath in 
the year for special exercises in their be- 
half is a practice that finds growing favor. 
It would add something to the interest 
if a general agreement fixed upon one 
day; but, after all, there would be a dif- 
ficulty on account of conflicting engage- 
ments, and so, perhaps, it is as well if 
each church manages for itself. We set 
apart June 3d as Children’s Day, and 
the morning service, instead of a sermon, 
was rendered by and for the Sunday- 
school children. Birds, flowers and 
music greeted eyes and ears. How 
pleasant it seems to have such tokens cf 
the Lord’s handiwork used to decorate 
our altars for his worship! The children 
were in harmony with the rest, and their 
recitations, sweet songs, responses, etc., 
as well as the part taken by older persons, 
were well enjoyed by the audience. A 
collection for missions gave the little 
Ones opportunity to share in the Lord’s 
work, In the evening we had a song 
service. For several months our choir 
leader has given special care in the prep- 
aration of a suitable musical programme. 
It makes a very acceptable variety in the 
usual routine of Sabbath services. The 
first Sunday evening of each month is 
generally used in this way. A ten- or 
fifteen-minute address by the pastor is 
more informal, and yet quite as attractive, 
as a sermon. These little talks often 
have a fresh, warm, personal tone that 
goes home to our hearts. 

I suppose almost every Church has its 
sewing circle. Our M. E. friends call 
theirs the Pastor’s Aid Society, and our 
Episcopal friends call theirs the Guild, 
but we call ours by its old-fashioned 
name. Our sewing society has proved 
a very valuable adjunct to the church. 
How many times we have planned, 
worked and paid for repairs. Quilting 
or plain sewing does not bring in large 
sums of money, but it is a good thing to 
really earn a little now and then, so that 
we may not forget its value. I think we 
have discussed the question of entertain- 
ments oftener than any other. ‘Ought 
they to be given in the Church?” ‘Shall 
we have a drama?” ‘Shall we have 
costumes?” Grab-bags and lotteries are 
banished, but we have not seen our way 
clear to utterly forbid the cultivation of 
the dramatic taste. A recitation in 
costume ” still needs the vivid diction 
and clear utterance which, combined, we 
call ‘‘ dramatic,” the manner of presenta- 
tion that makes the word picture s€em 
real. If the picture is bad, no grace of 
presentation can redeem it, but if good, 
let the lesson it teaches be as forcibly 
impressed as possible. How much 


strength good people have spent trying | 


to exterminate the taste for fiction! But 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” “Ben Hur,” 
“Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,” with a host 
of other like books, have shown what 
the possibilities of fiction are. I havea 
suspicion that I should soon be in deep 
water if I should continue further in this 
It is the bands of wise- 
hearted women giving their service for 
the comfort and sustenance of ‘ The 
Tabernacle,” that have my hearty sym- 
pathy, and if I knew how to say a word 
of good cheer I should say it gladly. 
The election was preceded by weeks of 
earnest debate. The tariff, prohibition, 
internal improvements and coast defenses 
were canvassed far more thoroughly than 


places in Liverpool. 


ever before in Oregon. I do not think 
the great falling-off in votes for third 
party candidates will be interpreted by 
the victorious Republicans as a token of 
indifference toward the traffic in liquor. 
I have a strong hope that our next Legis- 
lature will be able to do good temperance 
work, A strong, clear majority has, by 
virtue of numbers, an ability to do much 
that an uncertain majority would not 
dare undertake, The day after election 
I noticed that many jubilant Republi- 
cans were wearing tags of wool, a sign of 
its value as one of the issues of the 
party. 

Another fire has left us quite in the 
dark. All our brilliant electric lights are 
quenched. It is a great loss. June 6th, 
the city was in great glee ; a congratula- 
tory rally with brief speech making was 
held. Before morning the fire had de- 
stroyed a large manufacturing establish- 
ment. The loss falls heavily upon some 
of our friends, but the whole city will 
mourn our lack of light. The long sum- 
mer days will furnish sunshine sufficient 
for most purposes, and we will cherish 
the hope that before the short dark days 
come new dynamos may be set; in the 
meantime we must all take heed to our 
steps. 

The Woodland slopes are lovely with 
Syringa, equal in perfume and grace 
to the famous orange blooms of the 
South, with another native shrub now 
coming into bloom called ocean spray, or 
tassel flower. The hillsides up and 
down the Willamette have always the 
charm that of right belongs to the hills 
everywhere. All the year around there 
is no lack of beauty, the young firs giving 
them the charm of verdure even in the 
bleakest winter. 

June, 1888, 
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SMALL CHARITIES, 


BY REV. DR. A. L. STONE, 


In the circle of domestic life and fel- 
lowship, the opportunities for the bestow- 
ment of rare and costly charities may be 
seldom and infrequent; or, if continually 
presented, may impose too heavy a tax 
upon the means of the giver, | 


It might be pleasant to us so to enrich 
and endow a companion dear, while our 
ability or capital were inadequate to the 
prompting desire. If we expend our 
funds only for such gifts, they might sel- 
dom furnish a tribute for the inheritance 
of a friend; while a readiness to bestow 
trifling favors might brighten the face 
and warm the heart of the recipient, ex- 
pressing the love and kindness that 
prompted it. For such benefactions we 
should rot need to watch in vain—the 
daily story of household life furnishing 
abundant and inviting occasions. 


In an opinion we are expressing, Or a 
sentiment we are uttering, we may per- 
ceive that we are but partially understood 

one with whom we are conversing. 
It‘may be irksome to us to repeat our 
thought and reconstruct our language, 
while the listener would be most grateful 
for such relief—a charity to his intellect- 
ual treasure. 


The face we meet and gaze upon may 
appear to us to be only a witness of sad 
thought or lonely feeling, appealing un- 
consciously for interest and sympathy, 
while we can issue a smile that shall re- 
flect itself on those features, and stamp 
its brightness there—a new and happy 
demonstration. 

A welcome to one waited for, after 
weary and prolonged delay, overlooking 
the tax and unmindful of its infliction, 
would be a charity to that companion, 
renewing intercourse in kindness without 
offense and clearing the social record of 
every entry to his prejudice. 

It is comfortable to occupy the most 
inviting easy-chair of the family-room, 
and we proceed to take possession while 
we might forego the ease for the sake of 
seating another in such welcome accom- 
modation—a small but winning favor. 


In the chill of a frosty day, we take 
our place nearest to the hearth or regis- 
ter for the relief of discomfort, while we 
might kindly establish a friend in this 
desirable proximity to such positive sen- 


' sation. 


So, in all the familiar round of daily 
living, it will be a strange and rare expe- 


rience if we have not abundant, or at 


least occasional, opportunity to gratify 
and accommodate a companion by these 
trifling, but ever welcome, contributions 
to his convenience and taste. 


Let us be ready and watchful for such 
small @hkarities, and sweeten life to our- 
selves and others by adding to their com- 
fort and joy. 


Sir A. B. Walker of Liverpool, a brew- 
er, has offered to build a cathedral in 
that city at a cost of $1,250,000. De- 
cided objection is made by some of the 
religious papers to the acceptance of the 
gift, as he is not only a brewer, but is also 
owner of a large number of drinking 
They say the 
money he would put into the cathedral is 
‘hlood money,” and ought not to be ac- 
cepted. 


THE COLLEGE—IV. 


BY REV. DR. S. H. WILLEY, 


Continuing the study of our young 
Congregational colleges in the Central 
States, we come next to Illinois college 
at Jacksonville, Illinois. It was founded 
in 1835. This was the same year in 
which Mariettain Ohio was established, 
and only two years after Oberlin began; 
all which shows the timely and far-see- 
ing wisdom of the men and women of 
those yearsin doing so much for Christ- 
lan education in the West at that early 
time. 
“Tllinois College,” says its President, 
Rev. Dr. E. A. Tanner, “is as emphat- 
ically Christian as she is non-sectarian. 
All of her instructors are church mem- 
bers; and half of them are Congrega- 
tionalists. Religious as well as_ intel- 
lectual qualifications are essential for ad- 
mission to the faculty. Nearly all of 
the trustees are church members; and 
half of them are Congregationalists. 
No other college in the State has so 
large a proportion of Congregationalists 
in its Board of Trust. But the ques- 
tion of ecclesiastical supremacy is never 
raised in meetings of the corporation, 
anda violent partisan of any denomination 
could not be elected toa position of in- 
fluence. No other college in the old 
West is under the care of abler financial 
guardians. The governing purpose of 
the management is to study and to 
utilize all the possibilities of the situa- 
tion for establishing on abiding founda- 
tions an institution of higher learning, 
which shall exert a mighty influence in 
favor of order, truth, wisdom and right- 
eousness. 

“Five years ago, Illinois College, like 
many other institutions, was regularly 
and rapidly consuming her capital for 
current expenses. She now lives within 
her income. Salaries have been reduced, 
but the faculty has been increased. 
There is no debt. The endowment 
tund has been doubled. It amounts to 
$140,000. The campus and buildings 
have been greatly enlarged and im- 
proved, so that the plant is worth $1r25,- 
coco. The attendance has been doubled, 
so that the catalogue list for the year 
will contain nearly two hundred names. 
The increase so far has beenin the pre- 
paratory department, but the college 
proper will show great gains next year. 
It should be said that all the institutions 
inthe list are co-educational, except 
Beloit and Illinois, and that it is as easy 
to draw together four hundred of both 
sexes as two hundred of either sex. 
While the peril of suspension on account 
of financial embarrassment is passed, 
$60,000 of additional endowment is 
needed immediately to make present 
salaries comfortable and to employ one 
more professor. 

“An endowment of $250,000 would 
be abundant to meet all reasonable de- 
mands for instruction for the next quar- 
ter of acentury. If such a sum were 
secured, it would be comparatively easy 
to obtain the additional amount wanted 
for buildings, apparatus, libraries and 
cabinets. Illinois College is not anxious 
to become a university. All that she seeks 
is the means to do the best possible college 
work. If she had, for that purpose, a 
quarter of a million in capital and a 
quarter of a millionin plant, she would 
cease her importunity for aid, and con- 
tent herself in future with voluntary do- 
nations of-alumni and friends.” 

Beloit College, Wisconsin, which isthe 
next onthe list, was founded in 1846, 
Concerning this college, its president, 
Edward D. Eaton, writes: “The dis- 
tinctive character of the college is one 
of the noticeable things about it. Be- 
loit hassuch a character, not less truly 
than theoldest New England institutions. 
The name “Beloit” has a familiar sound 
and recognized honor throughout the 
country. Its reputation in the East is 
unique and most gratifying. This is 
due to the keenness of vision of its 
founders,the large attainments and strong 
individuality of its early faculty, their 
permanence in the work, their unity in 
counsel, their vigor in action. 

‘Furthermore, the alumni of the col- 
lege, now 353 in number, are a marked 
body of men. Catching step from such 
instructors, they have kept step with them 
in many walks of life. As students, they 
have enjoyed, intimate relations with 
their teachers, who have been friends as 
well as instructors, and this intimacy has 
has borne fruit in their characters. One 
of them, now an editor of brilliant 
Teputation in New York city, wrote the 
other day: ‘More and more I rejoice that 
I learned so much from a teacher who 
was a comrade, instead of being left to 
tutors in abig class. I have never, since 
I came here, regretted my education in 
Beloit, where personal friendship with 
my teachers was worth infinitely more 
than all the big buildings in all the col- 
lege yards of the world.’ As lawyers 
and judges, as physicians and professors 
in medical colleges, as members of Con- 
gress, as merchants, as ministers and 
missionaries, as school principals, as col- 


lege professors and theological teachers, 


the graduates of Beloit have made a 
notable record. No other college west 
of the Alleghenies, it is said, has pro- 
duced so many college presidents. A 
father, who had intended sending his 
son further East, brought him recently 
to Beloit, saying, ‘I have heard that here 
you train men.’ 

‘The classical department of the college 
has long been of standard excellence. 
Its scientific work is steadily extending. 
Never was the centrality of Beloit so 
manifest as it is to-day. Never were its 
possibilities and its promise so inspiring. 
I have no doubt of the speedy doubling 
of its endowments for the enlargement 
of its work in the directions that provi- 
dence indicates.” 

The present maturity and usefulness 
of Beloit college are manifest in the fact 
that there are now two hundred and 
sixty-five young men in its classes. 


Iowa College, at Grinnell, lowa, began 
in 1847. Professor J. M. Chamberlain 
writes concerning it, “that it seemed 
to have its inception simultaneously 
in the mind and heart of the home 
missionary, Rev. Asa Turner of Den- 
mark, and the home missionary stu- 
dents in Andover Seminary who had 
chosen Iowa for their field of labor. 
When they met at Denmark in 1843, 
steps were taken to found a Christian 
college at an early day, as the best thing 
they could do for the honor of Christ 
and the well-being of the present and 
coming generations for whom they were 
to give their life-work. It was distinct- 
ively and wholly missionary. Its per- 
manent motto, Christo Duce, was graven 
on the hearts of its parents before it was 
founded. As foreshadowing and even 
determining its scholastic character, it 
may be said that these men, and their 
associate founders, were graduates of 
nearly every Congregational college in 
New England, bringing with them the 
best and largest conceptions of the higher 
Christian education. Their expectations 
were large; their plans were broad. 
Passing the details of their deliberations 
in 1846, the site of the college was fixed 
at Davenport. In 1847 it was incor- 
porated. In 1848 it was opened in its 
own building. In 1854 its first class of 
two was graduated. In 1858 it was re- 
moved to Grinnell, that its central posi- 
tion might better accommodate the whole 
State, and that it might absorb and be 
enlarged by the new enterprise already 
begun there. In 1859 it was re-opened, 
with both sexes upon equality of privi- 
leges, in all the courses and classes. It 
is generally known that, in 1882, the 
buildings and all the appliances of Iowa 
College were swept away by a storm and 
resulting fire. Its whole outfit, build- 
ings, furniture and apparatus, therefore, 
is new and of the best. The buildings 
on the campus are four—two of stone 
and two of brick—with the latest con- 
veniences in the arrangement and fur- 
nishing of rooms for the several depart- 
ments of study. The gymnasium is 
supplied with the most useful appliances 
for physical exercise, is growing in favor, 
and proves of great advantage when 
properly used. The library of nearly 
12,000 volumes has become the work- 
ing laboratory in all branches of study, 
and is being rearranged so that the ma- 
terial desired may be most readily found. 
The conveniences for topical study are 
at hand, and are more and more freely 
used, with the most gratifying results, 
rapidly changing the spirit and method 
of student life, giving a keener relish and 
manlier purpose, with broader and more 
permanent acquisitions, The well-stock- 
ed reading-room furnishes needed cur- 
rent information and stimulating recrea- 
tion for minds weary with study. Both 
library and reading-room are free to all 
students. 

‘‘The college year 1886 has been its 
most successful one in numbers—431— 
and deportment of students and the re- 
sults secured. Since the generous and 
unparalleled response of the churches 
and general public to the call to rebuild 
the ruins of 1882, the trustees have felt 
called upon, in grateful recognition, to 
delay their calls for further aid toenlarge 
the resources of the college. They have 
endeavored, during the last three years, 
by the most careful economy, to. live 
within their income, adding to their ap- 
pliances only such as were of immediate 
necessity to the most successful work of 
instruction. Salaries have been small, 
while the work of instructors has been 
nearly double that in Eastern colleges. 
To-day the large and rapidly-increasing 
number of students requires readjust- 
ment, division, and enlargement in every 
department, to meet the demands of the 
work now in hand and assured for the 
near future.” 

It will require one more article to 
complete this significant college survey. 


A most commendable philanthropy 
has been inaugurated by Mrs. Dr. Smith 
ef Newark, N. J., who has contributed 
$12,000 for the purpose of constructing 
a “play-house” for the use of children of 
that city who have no place but the 
streets to play in. | 
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OF THE PACOIFIv. 


President, Miss Lucy M. Fay, 901 Sutter 
Street, San Francisco. 

Treasurer, Mrs. R. E. Couz, 572 Twelfth 8t. 
Oakland, Cal. 

Mrs. H, E. Jewert, Forgign Secretary, Hop- 
kins Academy, Oakland, Cal. 

Mrs. J. H WARREN, 1816 Mason St., San 
Francisco, and Mrs. I. E. Dwinell, Pacific 
oe Seminary, Oakland, Home Secre- 
taries. 

Mrs. 8. 8. Smrrn, 1704 Geary 8t., San Fran- 
cisco, Recording Secretary. 

All contributions for the Young Ladies’ 
Branch of the Woman’s Board should be sent 
to. Miss Grace Goodhue, Treasurer Y. L. B. 
W. B., 1720 Geary street, 8. F. 


THE MONTHLY MEETING. 


As each month we give the details of 
the meeting just held, the hymns sung, 
the chapter read, the letters from distant 
missionaries to which we have listened, 
and perhaps the missionary’s voice itself 
giving us items from his own experience; 
as we try to set these forth for the benefit 
of our distant auxiliaries, we sometimes 
question if these are read, or if they do 
convey to our sisters a moiety of the 
help and enjoyment which we get out of 
these same meetings. But from an oc- 
casional word here and there we have 
some encouragement, Said a lady who, 
in the past, had disclaimed any interest 
in foreign missions: ‘I always read the 
Woman’s Board column first in THE Pa- 
ciFic.” Very different was this from 
the left-handed comfort conveyed by the 
remark to one who was fretting a little 
Over a printer’s blunder—‘ Never mind; 
no one will read it.” All of which brings 
Our mind to this conclusion—people will 
read on a subject which has previously 
been of some interest to them, or with 
which they have been in some measure 
identified. Often, most often, interest 
is awakened from the knowledge of the 
author. Some authors, like some speak- 
ers, command attention whatever they 
may say, Or on whatever subject they 
may speak. Again, certain subjects have 
never-failing interest to some, no matter 
who writes upon them, or in whatever 
Style. Again, there are others, a smaller 
class, who, by reading, seek to awaken 
an interest in their own minds in an 
otherwise unattractive subject, or one 
which, from one reason or another, is 
distasteful to them. 

Our object in writing up the details of 
these meetings is the hope of awakening 
a new and continued interest in the work 
of this, our Board of the Pacific, and 
also of giving our auxiliaries a sample 
at least of the good things helpful and 
inspiring which have come to us. But 
we would like to receive as well as give. 
We would like to get an occasional ac- 
count of some of the good meetings held 
in other churches in the interest of this 
work of foreign missions among women. 
This column is almost the only avenue 
of communication between our auxiliar- 
ies, not forgetting and excepting the valu- 
able correspondence of our faithful home 
Secretaries. But to return to the meet- 
ing held this month of June, which was 
a notable one, from the conspicuous ab- 
sence of our President, Miss Fay, who, 
when in town, is always in her place. 
She has gone East ona visit. To say 
that we miss her would but poorly ex- 
press the sense of loss which we feel 
when we know she is not there. This 
meeting differed in no way in the usual 
diminution of numbers at this season of 
the year, from the annual exodus to 
mountain, or valley, or the sea, or to that 
vast domain beyond the Rockies, 
vaguely called “the East.” Those who 
go we speed on their way with our 
most cordial wishes, and those who stay 
will keep the machinery going as best 
they can. 

The missionary chapter, the fortieth 
of Isaiah, was read by Mrs. Scudder, 
who presided in the absence of the 
President. The prophetic missionary 
hymn, “Jesus shall reign,” was sung. 
When will he reign from sea to sea and 
from the rivers to the ends of the earth ? 
Our eyes almost fail for watching for 
“the day when all shall know the Lord.” 
Is it possible that these little meetings, 
these few timid prayers, these often slow, 
dull hearts, do anything to further this 
day? Yes; by so much as faith and 
love and sincerity and zeal enter into the 
prayers offered and the words spoken for 
the Master—by so much is this cause 
advanced. 

Prayer is the lever that “‘ moves the 
arm, that moves the world.” And our 
missionaries ask for our prayers again 
and again. This work is sustained by 
the prayers and gifts and sympathy of 
Christians at home; and would we knew 
of some method to reach the hearts of 
every woman in our churches and awak- 
en their interest in this work which is 
carried on in obedience to our Saviour’s 
command ; his parting words we shall 
study in our next Sunday-school les- 
son. 

In that momentous hour, when the 
blessed Master’s feet rested for the last 
time on Olivet’s sacred brow, when the 


attendant angels were waiting with the 


— 


cloudy chariot to receive him ere he 
was “lifted up,” then to those waiting 
disciples came the last command, “Go 
ye into all the world” ; not to the “lost 
sheep of the house of Israel.” They had 
rejected him, but to “every creature 
was the gospel to be preached,” and they 
were, by their spoken or written words, to 
be “witnesses in the uttermost parts of the 
earth.”” And so, as we get letters from 
China and India and Africa and the 
‘tisles of the sea,” telling of souls won to 
this Saviour, through this “‘witnessing” of 
the disciples, we see in it all the fulfill- 
ment of this prophecy, which came in 
the form of a command, “Ye shall be 
witnesses for me in all parts of the earth.” 

Our letter this nieeting was from Spain, 
in regard to the progress of our school 
in San Sabastian. This will soon be 
given in this column. Our Treasurer’s 
report shows some progress in regard to 
contributions for the year’s requirements. 
But it will be necessary for each auxil- 
lary to be “up and doing” in gathering 
in its contributions. 

On account of the absence of so many 
from this city, there will be no general 
meeting in July. The first Wednesday in 
July being the “glorious Fourth,” is also 
another reason for deferring this meeting, 
past experience having shown us that 
this is not a favorable time for a public 
meeting. 


HAVING LOOKED ON THAT SIDE, 
NOW LOOK ON THIS. 


Epitors Paciric: Shall the churches 
attempt to control the affairs of State at 
the ballot-box? If yes, then the affairs 
of the churches may be of right control- 
led at the ballot-box by the State. This 
question is clearly involved in the River- 
side resolutions respecting the liquor 
business, as published in last week’s Pa- 
ciric. The first two resolutions answer 
the question in the negative, and express 
what the churches have the right to do 
and teach. The added resolution an- 
swers the question in the affirmative, and 
expresses what the churches have no 
right to do consistently with th2 funda- 
mental principle of Congregational 
churches—that they are spiritual, not po- 
litical, bodies. If churches may control 
the State on one political issue, they 
may On any and all issues. A long and 
terrible history should teach us not to 
seek or permit the Church to become 
again bound in political union with the 
State. Your correspondent from Pasa- 
dena of last week says, “‘It is proper that 
these resolutions should be laid before 
the churches for their consideration and 
guidance.” If the Romish Church au- 
thorities should send forth an edict for 
the “ guidance ” of the churches in polit- 
ical action, I think your correspondent 
would cry out against it, especially if the 
teaching was not agreeable to his views. 
These resolutions were not adopted at 
the time of the discussion “that rose toa 
white heat,” but at a time when there 
was a pressure of business before the 
Association, with very little time to do it 
in ; and there was not a word of discus- 
sion, pro or con, on the third resolution 
after it was first read before the Associa- 
tion. Although only two voted against 
them, all others did not vote for them, 
and no opportunity was afforded for vot- 
ing on the resolutions separately. The 
right of citizens to vote for or against 
any issue, or voting with this or that po- 
litical party, is not involved in this ques- 
tion; but it is of vital importance to the 
cause of Christ that churches and relig- 
ious papers should successfully resist the 
pressure that would force them from their 
distinctive work. 

Westminster. 


Geo. C. MEEK. 


EXCURSION TO MONTEREY. 


On Thursday, June 21st, the third 
annual grand union excursion of all the 
Evangelical Churches of this city, under 
the auspices of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association will take place to Mon- 
terey, Hotel’ Del Monte and Pacific 
Grove. Round trip tickets from this 
city to Monterey, good for two days, 
only $2.00; from San Jose, $1.50; from 
Santa Cruz, $1.50. Train leaves Fourth 
and Townsend at seven o'clock sharp. 
Those returning the same day will leave 
Monterey at 4:25, arriving home early in 
the evening. All desiring to remain 
over next day can come up on the regu- 
lar trains. Ample acommodations will 
be found at the El Camelo Hotel, and 
private tents and boarding houses at the 
Grove. 


The closing exercises or Willard Kin- 
dergarten will be held at Saratoga Hall, 
Geary street, near Larkin, on Saturday 
afternoon, June 16th, at 2 o'clock. It 
is hoped all interested in the school, es- 
pecially friends of Miss Willard, will at- 
tend and encourage the teachers by their 
presence, as well as in purchasing tick- 
ets. They have been very inadequately 
paid for their faithful services, and this 
will, it is hoped, prove a financial suc- 
cess. The tickets are 25 cents, and we 
trust the hall will be crowded. 

Miss Domerr, Superintendent. 
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THE PAcIFIC: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[Wepnespay, June 13, 1888, 


THE MEDICAL MISSIONARY—XII. 


BY REV. C. R. HAGER. 


Within recent years medical missions 
have grown to such an extent that a brief 
glance at the life and work of the medi- 
cal missionary may not be amiss. Mis- 
sionary doctors have always had a place 
upon mission fields, but their work at 
first was chiefly confined to the care of 
the health of foreign missionaries and 
such natives as had sufficient confidence 
in a foreign doctor as to allow him to 
prescribe for them. Their work was 
thus circumscribed within narrow limits, 
and it was but natural that most of them 
engaged in missionary work besides, and 
perhaps in time gave up their medical 
practice. This is still true of many of 
the mission fields of to-day. Medical 
missionaries are not in such demand as 
the preachers of the gospel. Such are 
the missions of Japan, the islands of the 
sea, Siam, western Asia and southeastern 
Europe, as well as the African missions. 
It is true that doctors still go to these 
various fields mentioned, yet it is always 
with the view of rendering medical aid 
to the missionaries as much or more 
than the natives where they may labor. 
Some European societies have tried to 
meet the health question of the mission. 
ary by making it incumbent upon every 
missionary to take a partial course in 
medicine, in which he is taught to treat 
all light cases, where surgical operations 
are not required. These societies, there- 
fore, send out no regular physician to 
their mission fields, but leave the medi- 
cal work to be attended to by the several 
missionaries. A person thus instructed 
will know far more than the native doc- 
tors; and, if he has any taste or skill in 
that direction, may even become quite 
proficient, and be able to treat all the or- 
dinary sicknesses of missionaries or the 
natives that are about him. Still, it is 
not usually regarded as medical work, 
such as Is carried on in India, and chiefly 
in China, where the medical physician’s 
attention is entirely taken up with his 
profession, and where the most difficult 
operations are performed. It is, then, 
in China, that we find the greatest num- 
ber of medical missionaries, and where 
they are in greatest demand. The 
American Presbyterian Mission (North), 
which has its principal station at Canton, 
has four male and two female physicians 
—a number which is equal to all the or- 
dained missionaries on the field, or about 
one-third of the entire missionary body 
included in that mission. Some of the 
other American societies are also quite 
well represented by the medical staff in 
China. But the natural question arises, 
Why so many medical missionaries in 
China when other fields have but few or 
none at all? The question can perhaps 
be answered in no better way than by 
saying that other mission fields do not 
present such need and advantages for 
the exhibition of Western medical skill. 
If, however, the design were no more 
than to relieve sickness and teach the 
semi-civilized Chinese and Indians the 
science and art of Western medicine, it 
might still be a question whether mission 
boards should send out medical mission- 
aries, for such missions are usually quite 
expensive; but the principal reason for 
such missions is that it prepares the way 
for the preaching of the gospel, and opens 
many an otherwise closed door. This, 
then, is the chief work of the medical 
missionary—to open the way for the 
preacher of the gospel. Thus it is that 
at present there are four physicians in 
Corea and a very large number in China. 


ORIGIN OF MEDICAL MISSIONARY SOCIETIES 


Missionaries would not be admitted at 
first, but it is hoped that after a time 
they may follow in the wake of physi- 
cians, and teach the people the Christ- 
ianity of the Bible. And what is true of 
Corea has been and is true of Chira. 
Even medical missionaries sometimes 
fail in securing a foothold, and are diiv- 
en out of house and home by the enrag- 
ed populace. To Dr. Parker, now of 
Washington, but once connected with the 
A. B. C. F. M. at Canton, belongs the 
chief honor of the formation of the med- 
ical missionary societies now in existence. 
It was through his efforts and that of his 
missionary colleagues at Canton that the 
formation of the Canton Medical Mis- 
sionary Society was formed, at whose 
hospital for the last half century 1,000,- 
000 patients have been treated. To the 
American Board thus belongs the honor 
of inaugurating the medical missionary 
societies of all countries. The great Edin- 
burgh Medical Missionary Society was 
formed on account of the interest awaken- 
ed by Dr. Parker. Having thus viewed 
in general the need of medical missions, 
let us now inquire a little into the work 
attendant upon medical missionaries. 
Many of these, much to their detriment 
and injury, commence their work almost 
immediately upon their arrival. It would 


- be well even for the missionary doctor 


if he had not much to do for the first two 
years, so that he might make himself 
conversant in the language; but, alas! how 
different is the usual practice. It is so 
easy upon his landing to prescribe for 
this one who may have a slight attack of 
indigestion or that one who may be suf- 
fering from toothache, yet it will not 
stop there ; the cases for medical treat- 
ment will increase more and more from 
day to day, until there are not only tooth- 
aches and dyspepsia to treat, but broken 
bones to set and tumors to cut off. Grad- 
ually he finds that he has no time for 
study, for his work demands all his en- 
ergies, and he is busy all day long. The 
knowledge of the language that is neces- 
sary for him to have ere he commences 
his work, need not be great, and can 
easily be acquired. Hesometimes need 
not even know a word of the language, 


as a good assistant, who may understand 
a little English, will supply the inefficiency 
of his knowledge in asking the patients to 
stick out their tongue, and to state where 
their pain islocated. Buteven if no such 
assistant is at hand, a native can soon be 
instructed to such am extent as to aid 
the physician by questions in loacating 
the pain, and when this is once obtained 
he need only apply his already acquired 
bundle of medical knowledge to treat the 
case. It is thus seen that with but little 
actual knowledge of the language he may 
commence the work of healing and build 
up a large practice; but ifheis wise, he will 
not be in haste to plunge into ‘work, but 
will wait until he is more thoroughly fur- 
nished for his work. We are acquainted 
with some medical missionaries who 
have been obliged to do medical work 
from the the time of their arrival, and 
they have in every instance regretted it. 


INSTRUCTING THE NATIVES. 


It is not the only duty of the medical 
missionary to cure diseases, but he must 
teach the natives how to do so in part. 
He must almost of necessity have assist- 
ants from the first, who will do the man- 
ual labor part of the work, such as wash- 
ing wounds, applying bandages, com- 
pounding medicines and giving the same 
to the patients. These duties of course 
must first be taught them, but-after they 
are or.ce learned they can be perform- 
ed as well by a careful native assistant as 
by the doctor himself. It is in teach- 
ing the science of medicine that he needs 
a knowledge of the language. He might 
dispense with this part of the work, as it 
is not directly connected with his profes- 
sion, but the occasion will soon arise 
when one or two of the natives wish to 
learn the art of healing according to the 
principles of the medical science of the 
enlightened nineteenth century. They 
are convinced that the mode of treatment 
employed by their own doctors savors 
too often of practical ignorance instead 
of enlightened knowledge. Such requests 
coming from the natives must soon pre- 
pare the way for a medical class, where 
instruction must be regularly given. The 
greater part of the time of the students 
may be devoted to practical observations 
in prescribing for the natives and in wit- 
nessing the operations performed, still 
there is need of the lecture-room, where 
the principles of anatomy and _ physi- 
ology are taught. Chemistry must be 
taught. Again, in connection with 
this work, there is the preparation of 
medical books, in which the human sys- 
tem is clearly defined, and not accord- 
ing to the foolish and illiterate ideas of 
the native doctors, who locate the heart 
where the stomach is, and wice versa, or 
perhaps ascribe two or more pulses to 
one person. 

The work, then, is three-fold—medi- 
cal treatment, teaching of native assist- 
ants, and the preparation of books to en- 
lighten the natives in correct ideas of 
medical knowledge. The two latter 
necessarily are attendant upon the 
former and may or may not be done; 
but, as we have seen, the work is almost 
certain to be pressed upon the medical 
missionary, and to do this effectively and 
properly, he needs as much preparation 
as the regular misstonary. 


A DIVERSE PRACTICE. 


But let us view the medical missionary 
in his relation to the essential part of his 
work—that of healing all manner of dis- 
eases. It may seem to some that the 
number and variety of cases he is called 
to treat cannot be a large one, but the 
reverse is generally true. Not only is 
the number of patients which he is called 
to attend greater than that which any 
home physician has, but the variety of 
diseases is also greater. This statement 
can be readily accredited when we re- 
member the great numbers of the Ori- 
ental people, since cities having 50,000 
to 100,000 inhabitants is the rule and 
not the exception; and it is not exagger- 
ating when we say that every physician 
may reach at 1,000,000 people, if not 
more often four or five times that num- 
ber. All the sick may not come to him 
for treatment, but the country from which 
his patients come embrace at least such 
a large population. It is often the case 
that he prescribes for one hundred and 
fifty patients in one day, and gives medi- 
cine to each. He cannot, however, take 
as much pains with each case as he 
would with a foreign patient; but this, 
indeed, is not necessary, as any foreign 
treatment is better than native practice, 
and many of the ills are light and require 
no great amount of time for taking the 
diagnosis; a few questions, at the most, 
reveals the prime trouble and the proper 
medicine is furthwith dispensed. Sur- 
gical cases can, however, not be so easily 
disposed of, for these require time and 
often very great skill to perform success- 
ful operations. With reference to the 
variety of diseases, it can be said that 
not only must all forms of internal dis- 
eases be treated, but the surgical opera- 
tions include a great variety. In civil- 
ized countries there are now specialists 
for the treatment of the eye, lungs, heart, 
etc.; again, surgery is likewise divided 
into special departments, each presided 
over by experts; but the medical mis. 
sionary must learn to treat all these, and 
some cases which are not, or seldom, 
found at home. For the treatment of 
these more serious cases, a hospital is an 
almost absolute necessity, as stone in the 
bladder, cutting off tumors, straighten- 
ing deformed and crooked limbs, operat- 
ing on eyes, searching for bullets, etc., 
need time to be successfully performed. 
This is only a partial list and might be 
extended, but it is sufficient to show us 
that the practice of a medical missionary 
is a large one and extends in various di- 
‘rections. To this regular work among 


the natives, he is often called to attend 


patients among the foreign community, 
Or among the missionaries themselves, 
and this all demands a large share of his 
time. He is only too glad when he can 
leave these two latter classes of patients 
to the care of a special doctor, whose 
practice extends only to the foreigners. 


THE QUESTION OF FEES. 


Here it may be mentioned that the 
hospitals spoken of above are large or 
small just in proportion to the number 
of patients. At first one or two wards 
will suffice, but as time passes others 
must be added, until the hospital build- 
ings form almost a village by themselves. 
The patients often reach to one or two 
hundred in number. There are private 
as well as public wards. In the 
private wards persons are expected to 
pay something, while the public wards, 
in which a number of patients live in 
one room, are free. The system of. col- 
lecting fees rests, however, entirely with 
the physician in charge. Some require 
no fees, others a small one, while others 
believe the correct principle is to charge 
a moderate price for the medicines as 
well as a small entrance fee. Most medi- 
cal missionaries are gradually coming to 
the conclusion that it is not the best 
policy to dispense medicines gratuitously, 
without exacting a small fee. The rea- 
son for this is simply that natives do not 
sufficiently value the medicines given, 
and very often, instead of following the 
doctor’s prescriptions, they will throw 
away the medicine, or else not use it at 
all. A slight charge for all medicines 
would remedy this evil, and would tend 
to make the natives more ready to com- 
ply with instructions. Many natives do 
not value that for which they have paid 
no money. And thus it has come to 
pass that books which were formerly 
distributed free of cost are now sold at 
half price, in order to insure their being 
read. ‘The same principle, in part, holds 
true in reference to the use of medicines 
by the natives. It is a constant com- 
plaint by the medical missionaries that 
they are never certain whether their 
medicines are taken according to the pre- 
scription, or whether the patients follow 
their own whims, and take them or not 
take them just asthey may feel disposed. 
The strictest orders of the physician, not 
to eat salt fish or any other hurtful food, is 
often disregarded by the patients. Under 
such circumstances a cure is always 
more difficult to effect than otherwise, if 
the instructions were fully followed It 
might seem that all natives being thus 
cured would be profcundly grateful totheir 
benefactors, but it happens very often 
that they slip away from the hospital with- 
out saying a single word to the manag- 
ing physician. It is true that there are 
some appreciative souls who will reward 
the missionary with some sweetmeats or 
a few chickens; at other times they will 
compose a poem in honor of the physi- 
cian. One such poem was once ad- 
dressed to Dr. Parker by a person whose 
eyesight had been restored, and which is 
still extant and recorded in ‘William’s 
Middle Kingdom.” 


EQUIPMENT OF MISSIONARIES. 


The question of how the hospital shall 
be furnished must also be decided by 
the physician. Shall iron bedsteads 
and mattresses be provided, or shall the 
native bed-boards be used? Shall the 
hospital be carried on according to all 
the modern improved ideas of the medi- 
cal profession, or shall simple methods 
be employed? ‘These questions are dif- 
ferently answered and acted upon. Some 
would incorporate all foreign methods 
into these hospitals for natives, while 
others —and we think wisely, too—try to 
get as near to the natives as possible ; 
and, though employing foreign medicine 
and foreign skill, yet are content to per- 
mit the natives to sleep and eat accord- 
ing to their usual manner. It certainly 
would not be wise in mission boards to 
rear such extensive institutions, and car- 
ry them on in a style quite beyond what 
the most well-to-do natives are accustom 
ed to at their own homes. Besides these 
in-patients, all of whose ailments are 
more or less difficult to cure, there are a 
large number of out-patieats who must 
be treated by the physician, and this 
number sometimes reaches 20,000 in a 
single year. Dispensaries are also open- 
ed apart from the regular dispensary at 
the hospital. Prisons are visited, and 
the sick relieved. And to all this medi- 
cal work must be added the great amount 
of business accounts which come in for 
their share of time and attention, so that 
a very busy life is led. It is a great ad- 
vantage to the physician to become ac- 
quainted with the different forms of dis- 
ease, and holds out many inducements 
to the ambitious and aspiring medical 
student who is anxious to perfect himself 
in all the different branches of medical 
practice ; and certainly the opportunities 
offered are more than the home physi- 
cian enjoys in studying his art. The 
honor connected with the profession ts 
also quite considerable, as the richest 
homes and the most honorable mansions 
are thrown open to the physician to heal 
princes and statesmen of their maladies. 
These, in turn, sometimes richly reward 
their benefactors. To the young Christ- 
ian physician, who longs for distinction, 
and doing a noble work for the cause of 
missions, we recommend the medical 
missionary field. 


The best way to understand the Bible 
is to begin to put into practice those 
things which we do understand. If you 
want to know what faith is, just begin to 
walk by faith ; if you want to know what 
repentance is, begin to give God's 
thoughts of you a place in your heart, 
instead of your thoughts about yourself. 
— Words and Weapons. 


THE LORD BEHOLDS OUR WEARI- 
NESS. 


The Lord beholds our weariness, 

When all our thoughts with languor flow, 
And songs and prayers seem spiritless, 

And hope and faith lie faint and low. 


Although we are emotionless, 

And weary both in heart and will, 
He has not left us fatherless, 

But he beholds and loves us still. 


The mother guards with tenderness 

Her fretted babe, who moans and sighs, 
And answers back her fond caress 

With weary look and drooping eyes. 


Thus God beholds our weariness, 
And loves the latent faith within; 
Distinguishes in righteousness 


Between our weariness and sin. 
N. Craft, DD. 


MARCUS WHITMAN, M.D.—XVI. 


MISSIONARY LIFE—MRS. WHITMAN TO HER 
PARENTS. 


Under date of February 7, 1843, Mrs. 
Whitman wrote from Waskopam (The 
Dalles) to her parents, as follows: ‘It is 
with feelings of interest that I think of 
the home of my-childhood; and why 
should I not, since every object I hold 
most dear on earth is there? Last even- 
ing was monthly concert; being too 
feeble to meet with the brethren and sis- 
ters here, 1 spent most of the evening in 
my room. How can I describe the hal- 
lowed influences that seemed to be shed 
around me, the inward peace and sacred 
sense of the presence of God in my soul. 
I could think of nothing else, but surely 
beloved friends must be praying for me. 
This cannot be in answer to my own in- 
dividual prayers, that I perceive all this. 
I felt as if in spirit I was in the midst of 
that loved circle, feeling the influence, 
and enjoying the sweets with you. My 
father, my mother, my sisters and broth- 
ers, and my beloved husband, too— 
what earthly objects can be dearer to 
me than these? ‘They are my all, yet 
widely separated from me. I speak as if 
you were enjoying the society of my 
dear husband, and at thistime. If the 
Lord has spared his lite, and prospered 
him, according to his and my expecta- 
tions, you are. Beloved parents, what 
do you think of your lonely child in this 
lonely world? You pray for her, I know; 
you must, ar she would not feel the 
almost constant support of the Saviour’s 
presence, which is granted under the 
trying circumstances in which I am 
placed. How do you like to see your 
son? How do you enjoy his society, 
after so long an absence? Did you ever 
dream of seeing him there without me? 
I flatter myself that it would add a little 
to the happiness of you all, if I was 
there with him. I am sure it would to 
mine, but if you enjoy his and make him 
happy, I shall be satisfied. I never 


rhave felt much as though I should see 


my friends again in the flesh. Since my 
husband has gone without me, I feel it 
more doubtful than ever; but we know 
not in what way the Lord may lead us. 
It is a great satisfaction to me to think 
that he will see them, and be able to 
give me information concerning them 
which I can get in no other way, and 


‘from no other source, should the Lord 


spare him to me. * * * My eyes areal- 
most gone; my poor health affects them 
materially, and writing is very injurious 
to me. 1 am spending a very happy 
winter here, and | trust that it has been, 
and will be for my spiritual good. The 
society and progress of such a society of 
living and growing Christians is very re- 
freshing to me [Rev. D. Lee and H. 
K. W. Perkins, and Mr. H. B. Brewer 
and their wives, being the society], after 
having lived so much alone, immerged 
in care and toil.” 

Most of the rest of the letter is occu- 
pied with an account of the burning of 
their mill, the councils with the Cayuses, 
a visit with Mr. C. Rogers and his death, 
and that of others at Oregon City by 
drowning, and her feelings about it. 
She closes with the following, which, with 
the foregoing, probably gives the best 
picture of her own inner life extant : 

“It i§ very trying to be here in this 
desolate land without my husband, and 
were it not for sustaining grace I should 
sink under it ; but the favors of the Lord 
are many and great, in giving us so 
many friends to cheer and comfort us. 
My health is very poor. This increases 
the trial. In consequence, 1 have too 
many gloomy and despairing and dark 
forebodings, which I have not strength 
to rise above. The Lord gives me much 
of his gracious presence and increased 
spiritual enjoyment in communion with 
him, for which I desire to be thankful. 
My paper will not. contain all that a full 
heart pants to pour forth into the bosom 
of dear, long-absent parents; a privilege 
which would doubtless be too much for 
my weak nature to endure. With pleas- 
ing delight, I look forward to that happy 
time when we may meet in yonder 
happy world, and enjoy in full fruition 
what eye hath not seen nor ear heard of 
—things prepared for us. I love you all 
increasingly, and Shall till I die. Believe 
me, dear friends, I am happy in making 
this sacrifice for Christ—it 1s for him we 
have made it, and I rejoice in it; yea, 
and will rejoice, however trying to the 
flesh. I see no reason to regret my 
husband going home without me, nor 
shall I, if I suffer loss in all things. 

‘May we all meet in heaven, prays 
your unworthy, your lonely, but your 
ever loving daughter, NARCISSA.” 

M. EELLs. 

We know that the ways of the Spirit 
of God are mysterious. We bow before 
the truth of his sovereignty, but if the 
days of Pentecost teach anything, it Is 
that a time of prayer and submissive 
waiting upon God will bring large bless- 
ings upon the church.—Presbytervan. 


TO CONSUMERS OF VEHICLES: 


We would like the attention of every one 
wanting to purchase a vehicle long enough 
to convince them we can do them good. In 
most kinds of goods different grades are 


sold, and the rule is 


‘S that the best is the 


cheapest.” This is pre-eminently true re- 
specting Carriages, Buggies and Wagons. 
It has been thoroughly demonstrated that 
vehieles of STUDEBAKER BROTHERS’ 
make are the BEST, therefore CHEAPEST. 
The climate of California, and the topogra- 
phy and soils of this country, are such that 
the Bestis required, and the greatest variety 
anecessity. All these requirements are met 
in the STUDEBAKER VEHICLES. 

The Pacific Coast Branch of Studebaker 
Brothers is located at Nos. 201 & 203 Mar- 
Ket S8t., San Francisco, Cal., where the 


greatest variety of vehicles may be found. 


Calland see them, or send for an Illustrated 


Catalogue and Price List. 


EDWARD CARLSON, 
President. 


J. P. CURRIER. 
Vice-Pres. & Sec’y. 


THE CARLSON-CURRIER 
Mannlacturing Company, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BELDING BROS. & COMPANY’S 
Si 


MILL: Cor SrEVENSON AND EcKER STREETS. 


Salesroom: 
585 Market St., San Francisco. 


Weed & Kinowell. 


CALIFORNIA BRASS WORKS 
No. (25 First Street, 


OpposITe Minna 8r., SAN FRANOISOO 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 
Brass, Zinc and Babbitt 
etal Castings, 


Church & Steamboat Bells 


Also a full assortment of Steam and Water 
Oocks and Valves, Hydraulic Pipes, Nozzlessad 
Hose Oouplings, etc., etc. Brass Ship Work, 
Spikes, Sheathing Nails, Rudder Braces, eto. 

Ov Agents for Seibert’s Eureka Lubricator 


SAN FRANCISCO 


CORDAGE FACTORY. 


EsTABLISHED 1856, 
Constantly on hand a large steck of 


Manila Rope, (#!! sizes) 
- Tarred Manila Rope, 
Hay Rope, 
Whale Line. Etc. 


TuBBS & Co., 


Nos. G11 and 613 Front Street, 


Factory aT THE PoTRERO. 
PACIFIC” 


Purchasing Agency. 


For the purpose of facilitating communication 
between the readers of THE Paorrio and its ads 
vertisers, we have concluded to offer our services 
gratuitously to all, in the purchase of goods and 
articles usually for sale in San Francisco ; also, 
in answering any reasonable inquiry in relation 
to anything in the market. As these service 
are offered gratuitously, all letters must be ac- 
companied with stamp for return answer 
Orders should be explicit, stating how articles 
are to be sent. Address 


Publishers The Pacific,” 
BOX 2348. 


AGENTS) .7°, \ENTIRELY 
WANTED ‘ax NEWBOOK 


The most w>aderfully complete collection of 
the absolutely useful and practical which has 
ever been published iu any nation on the globe. 
A marvel of every-day value and a mon- 
ey-earning and monsy-saving to possess- 
or. Hundreds upon hundreds of beautiful and 
helpful engravings. Select somthing of real 
value to the people, and sales aresure. Agents 
looking for a new and first-class book, write 
for full description and terms. 

30 days’ time given Agents without capital. 

SCAMMEL & Co., Box 8971, 
St. LOUIS, Mo. 


Hopkins Academy 
OAKLAND, CAL. 
REV. H. E. JEWETT, - - - PRINOIPAL, 


Academic and Preparatory Departments. 
Send for Oataloguo to 
H E. JEWETT, Principal. 


IRVING INSTITUTE 
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The next session will begin Monday, August 
1,1887. For catalogue or information address 
the Principal, Rev. EDWARD B. CHUROG, 
A. M., 1036 Valencia St., Sana Francisco, Cal. 


THE PACIFIC 


Theological Seminary 


REV. J. A. BENTON, D.D., 
REV. G. MOOAR, D.D., 
REV. I. E. DWINELL, D.D., 


Profomsers 


Letters and communications may be sent to 
Pror. J. A. Benton or Pror. G. Mooas, Oak- 
land, Cal. 

The usual facilities are granted with but a 
small charge. 


Field Seminary |! 


School for Girls and Young Ladies. 


1825 TELEGRAPH AVE., OAKLAND, OAL. 


HIS ‘school gives thorough instruction. 
Aamits special students. Prepares for 

the University of California, and for Vassar, 
Wellesley, Smith and other colleges. The sev- 
én -eenth year will begin Aug. 1, 1888. Address, 


Mrs. R. G. Knox, Proprietor; or 
Mrs D. B. Condron, Principal. 


SEMINARY 


THE NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN 
August 3, 1887. 


COLLEGE COURSE corresponds very 
nearly to that of Wellesley College, Mass. 

The Seminary course of study remains un- 
changed. 


For circulars or information apply to 


Rev. C, CG. Stratton, D. D. 
or Mrs. C. T. Mills, 


MILLS SEMINARY P. O., 
ALAMEDA OO., OAL. 


Business | College. 


A DAY AND BOARDING-SCHOOL FOR 
BOTH SEXES. 


COURSES 

& specialty. orough preparations f 

any course in any 
A Complete Academic Course. 

Vocal and Instrumental Music, Dr wing 
Painting, Elecution, Shorthand, i 
ete., by the very best Special Teachers. Home 
care and training. 


AT GLENBROOK PARK 
Mid-way between Grass Valley evada 
City, two miles from either city. tat 
cr" A DELIGHFUL RETREAT F 

HEALTH, COMFORT AND STUDY. 


Presiden 
GEO. M. HUGHES, Nevads City... 
J.T. MORGAN, Nevada City........ Treasurer 
EDWARD COLEMAN, Graas Valley. 
we. Valley. 
. B. RDEN, Grass Valley. 
WM. H. CRAWFORD, Nevada City. 


FALL TERM BEGINS AUG. 29, 1887. 


For circular or particulars address, 


E. K. HILL, Principal, 
BOX 184, NEVADA CITY, CAL. 
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Wepnespay, June 13, 1888.] 


THE PaciFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Home Circle. 


TO-DAY. 


Thy yesterday is dead, 
Unborn is thy to-morrow; 
Why look before with dread? 
Why gaze behind with sorrow? 


Unchanged the past must stand, 
Deaf to thy prayers and tears, 

And, hidden in God’s hand, 
Rest all thy future years. 


To-day is’ thine—to-day! 

But, ah, its hours, how brief! 
For time makes no delay 

For doubt or fear or grief. 


Speed, speed thy laggard feet! 
Follow thy King’s behest! 
So shall thy past be sweet, 
Thy future glad and blest. 
—Christian Weekly. 


STRUCK DOWN IN THE DARKNESS. 


' A black, bitter winter night, the hoar 
frost of which stood white and thick on 
the beards of the soldiers who came 
tramping in from their cold night-watch, 
stamping their half-frozen feet, and strik- 
ing their -benumbed hands hard against 
each other. 

War was raging in every part of Eng- 
land, King Charles and his nobles bat- 
tling with the Parliament and the peo- 
ple. Among other places that were 
being fought for was the old town of 


Leicester, and it seemed now as if a few | 


days more must decide which party was 
to have it. | 

The cutting wind that had been blow- 
ing fiercely all day had lulled about 
nightfall, and all was deadly still; but 
ever and anon a red flash broke through 
the darkness, and the deep boom of a 
gun told that the enemy was on the 
watch. 

Those in the guard-room were hardy 
and practiced soldiers from the picked 
men of Cromwell’s army—all except one. 
That one was a tall, brown-haired, rath- 
er coarse-featured lad of eighteen, with a 
strangely wistful look in his large, deep, 
earnest eyes, like one who was always 
seeking something which he could never 
find. 

He had little about him as yet from 
which his companions could have guess- 
ed that he was to grow into one of t 
famous men of the world; but even fe 
rough soldiers had already begun to no- 
tice that he was thoughtful: beyond his 
years, fond of asking strange and search- 
ing questions, and always eager for every 
chance of doing any one a good turn. 
Was there a hurt to be bandaged, a sick 
man to be tended, a ration of bread to 
be shared with a hungry soldier, a pris- 
oner in need of a kind word to cheer 
him up, the young recruit was foremost 
of all; and he was already known among 
his comrades by the name of ‘ Helpful 
John.” 

The strain of this rough camp-life was 
evidently beginning to tell upon him, for 
his face looked pale and thin, and his 
eyes shone with a feverish light; but he 
was putting on his steel cap as briskly as 
ever to go forth to his duty, when one of 
the men interfered. 

“ Tarry, friend John; thou art willing, 
but will without strength is naught. 
Thou hast been sick, and art not over- 
strong even now; wherefore I will take 
thy turn of watch for thee, even as thou 
didst take Repentance Brownrigg’s but 
a week ago,” 

And before John had time to remon- 
strate, brave Salvation Hawkins had gone 
forth with his long pike in his hand into 
the cold, black night. 

To and fro he paced, straining his 
keen eyes into the surrounding gloom 
for any sign of danger, and keeping time 
to his measured tramp by humming un- 
der his breath the grand old battle- psalm 
with which Cromwell’s “ Ironsides” had 
so often turned to flight the hosts of the 
enemy: 

A flash—a crack—a whiz through the 
still air—and poor Salvation Hawkins 
lay dead on the frozen ground, with his 
white face turned upward to the cold, 
starlit sky. | 

Many a grim visage softened into sad- 
ness when the corporal’s guard, that hac 
come to relieve the sentinel, brought 
back his lifeless body ; for he had been 
a warm-hearted comrade as well as a 
brave soldier, and there were few there 
for whom he had not done some act of 
kindness. 

‘And it was my work that he was do- 
ing!” cried young John, with a pang of 
generous regret at the thought of another 
man having died for him. 

The words were heard by the captain 
of the battery, who had just come up— 
a sturdy old ‘‘Miles Standish,” who could 
fight as well as pray, and who fought 
none the worse for having prayed first ; 
just the man, in fact, to serve for a mod- 
el (as he afterward did) for “Mr. Great- 
heart,” whom we all know in the “ Pil- 
grim’s Progress.” 

“ Young man,” said he, solemnly, “as- 
suredly the Lord hath great things in 
store for thee, since he hath thus re- 
deemed thy life from destruction. To 
his name be the glory !” 

The old warrior was right, for in after 
days “ Helpful John” did such work as 
will preserve so long as the world lasts 
the name of John Bunyan.—Harper’s 


Young People. 
MISS ALCOTT’S PARENTS. 


There is material for a volume in this 
life which I must sketch for you so brief- 
ly that I can give you only its merest 
outline ; yet even an outline may show 
you how full it was of noble endeavor 
and noble achievement. Miss Alcott 
had the supreme good fortune to be de- 
scended on both sides from high-mind- 
ed, God-fearing men and women, with 
keen intellectual instincts. Her father, 


Amos Bronson Alcott, was born in Wol- 
cott, Ct., just at the end of the last cen- 
tury. His early life was full of experi- 
ments. Clock-maker, peddler, divinity 
student, school-teacher—all these before 
he became the serene philosopher of 
whom Emerson wrote to Carlyle as “a 
majestic soul, with whom conversation is 
possible.” 

In 1830 he married Miss Abby May, 
a descendent of the Sewells and the 
Quincys of Boston, who loved him well 
enough to give up, for his sake, the sub- 
stantial prosperity of her father’s house, 
and enter with him a life which was des- 
tined to be a very hard struggle indeed, 
until that glad day when the splendid 
and phenomenal success of their daugh- 
ter Louisa turned poverty out of doors 
forever. These improvident, unworldly 
lovers were married in May ; and in the 
November of the same year they remov- 
edto Germantown, Pa.; and it wasin Ger- 
mantown, on November 20, 1832, that 
Louisa May Alcott wasborn. Concern- 
ing this date, she once wrote me: ‘‘The 
same day was my father’s own birthday, 
that of Christopher Columbus, Sir Philip 
Sidney, Wendell Phillips, and other wor- 
thies,” 

In 1834 the Alcotts removed from 
Germantown to Boston, where Mr. Al- 
cott opened a very remarkable school. 
Miss Elizabeth Peabody afterward de- 


- scribed it in her book, entitled ‘‘Record of 


Mr. Alcott’s School.” One of Mr, Al- 
cott’s methods wags to cause those who 
had failed in their duties to punish him, 
instead of to be punished by him ; and 
one of his theories—the one which led 
to the final disruption of his school—— 
was that a colored boy is as well worth 
teaching, and as much entitled to in- 
struction, as a white boy.—June St. 
Nicholas. 


WOMAN AND WOMAN’S WORK IN 
ASIA. 


On the Fiji Islands, fifty years ago, it 
was customary to fatten young girls for 
the cannibal market. Worse than that, 
on the death of an African king, a river 
will even now be turned from its course, 
a pit dug therein, a score of slave wom- 
en butchered on its edge and thrown in. 
Over these a platform is erected, upon 
which another score of the wives of the 
dead monarch are placed. Then the 
earth is shoveled upon those yet living, 
and the river turned back upon its path- 
way. Can anything be more horrible? 
There is a treatment of women that is 
even worse than this. In India there 
are twenty millions of widows, half of 
whom have never been wives, because 
married when eight years old or there- 
abouts, and the husbands have died 
while both were still children. England 
abolished the suttee, or burning of wid- 
ows upon the funeral pile of husbands, 
but this has left the miserable women to 
a worse fate, for a widow is an object of 
supremest contempt. Unable to sup- 
port herself, forbidden to marry again, 
reduced to the condition of a beast of 
burden, she is often driven to suicide as 
the only escape from unspeakable misery 
and wretchedness. 

Among the evils which curse women 
in India are child-marriages, polygamy, 
an outcast widowhood, the horrible prev- 
alence of licentiousness, the abject slavery 
of the harem and zenana. Any husband 
or father would rather his wife or daugh- 
ter should die than be approached by a 
male physician, though her sickness 
would meet with easy recovery under 
such treatment. So horrible is the con- 
dition of women apart from Christianity 
that surely every Christian city of ten 
thousand should send at least one lady 
missionary, well trained in medicine. 
Only by Christian women can all other 
women be saved. The agonies of female 
degradation in India, China and Japan 
entail on us a fearful responsibility. 
God, notwithstanding his infinite pity, 
knowing the inevitable misery of genera- 
tion after generation of women, yet holds 
inflexibly to his purpose that, even though 
Christ has died to save, the application 
of this salvation shall be by the hands 
of converted men and women, and by 
no other !—Missionary Review. 


HOMES WITHOUT GOD. 


One of the greatest evils of the nine- 
teenth century is the vast number of ir- 
religious homes to be found in every 
community. Not socially disrespectful 


finement and elegance ; not homes want- 
ing in social and worldly enjoyment ; but 
irreligious homes—homes in which prac- 
tically there is no prayer, no God, no 
Bible-reading, no worship. Practically, 
God is as much excluded from many 
homes as he is from the marts of trade 
or the ball-room. Alas ! for such homes ! 
The father unsaved, bearing ‘no testimony 
of Christ, placing before the children no 
Christian example. Sometimes both 
parents are unconverted, and as indiffer- 
ent to the gospel or to a word like this 
as the most blasphemous infidel. Oh, 
what a calamity is this ! Oh, what an ac- 
count awaits such! If parents are irre- 
ligious, can and do dispense with God 
and his Church, how are we to expect 
better of the children? Godly homes 
have done more for the peace of society, 
and the spread of the gospel throughout 
the world, than any other single agency. 
If this be true, who can speak the dread- 
ful influence and results of irreligious 
homes? Many of them excellent in 
many things, but wholly unchristian. 
God have mercy on such!—Dr. M. 
Rhodes. 


Have I done something for the gener- 
al interest? Well, then I have had my 
reward. Let this always be present to 


my mind.—Marcus Aurelius. 


word of German.’ 


homes ; not homes without culture, re- ' 


BISMARCK’S TRAITS. 


In the recently published memoirs of 
Count Von Beust, formerly Chancellor 
of the Austrian Empire,* several very 
striking anecdotes are given of Prince 
Bismarck. ‘They serve so well to illus- 
trate some of the traits of the most emi- 
nent of German statesmen, that one or 
two of them may be given here, 

On one occasion, Von Beust was stay- 
ing with Bismarck at the famous summer 
resort of Gastein. They were talking 
one day, when Bismarck asked his com- 
panion, “What do you do when you are 
angry? I suppose you do not get angry 
as Often as I do.” 

Von Beust replied that he got more 
angry at men’s stupidity than at their 
malignity. 

* Don’t you find it a great relief,” 
asked Bismarck, “to smash things when 
you are in a passion? One day I was 
over there,” pointing to the Emperor’s 
residence opposite, ‘and I got into a 
violent rage. On leaving, I shut the 
door violently, and the key remained in 
in my hand. I went into a room near 
by and threw the key into the basin, 
which broke into a thousand pieces. 
‘What is the matter?’ exclaimed one who 
was by. ‘Are you ill?’ ‘I was ill,’ I an- 
swered, bi't now I am quite well again.” 


In talking of the Franco-German war, 
Bismarck told his companion many inter- 
estingthings. ‘When the truce was com- 
ing to an end,” he said, ‘I remarked to 
M. Thiers that I had listened to his elo- 
quence for an hour, and that it must 
come toanend. ‘Now,’ said I, ‘I will 
no longer talk French, but only German.’ 
Thiers went on talking; I listened pa- 
tiently, and then responded in German. 
‘But’, said Thiers, ‘I don’t understand a 
He and Favre went 
up and down wringing their hands in 
despair for half an hour. At last they 
yielded, and did exactly what I wanted. 
Upon this, I at once spoke French again.” 


While Bismarck is not a great orator, 
his speeches are always weighty and im- 
pressive, and are delivered in a manner 
to engage the attention of his hearers. 
A witness of his oratory in the German 
Reichstag, on a recent occasion, thus de- 
scribes his rough elogeence : 
** His colossal form, clad in the dark 
undress uniform of his cuirrassier regi- 
ment, seems to wax taller and broader, 
expanded by fierce heat that burns in 
his speech and flashes‘in his glance. His 
delivery, usually somewhat indistinct 
and spasmodic, becomes clear and incis- 
ive ; his voice, suddenly ridding itself of 
its usual huskiness, rings out with the 
metallic resonance of a trumpet call, 
With one hand he torments a huge pen- 
cil, as long as a conductor’s baton ; while 
while now and again, with the other, he 
clutches at the breast of his tightly but- 
toned tunic, as though half-stifled by the 
force and multitude of the words surging 
up in his breast. When he is angered 
by what he regards as senseless or unfair 
opposition, his heavy white mustache 
bristles with fury, his steely eyes blaze 
with inward fire, and his whole aspect is 
that of an incensed giant brought to bay 
by a horde of pigmies, whom he utterly 
despises and means to destroy.” 

Bismarck is one of the boldest and 
most outspoken of men. He never 
seems to care to hide his opinion, either 
of persons or races. He has often ex- 
pressed his opinion freely, for instance, 
about the Russians. Not long ago he 
declared that nothing could be done 
with a Russian of the lower class except 
by being rough with him, and he related 
an incident which once happened to 
him in St. Petersburg. Bismarck was 
walking one day along the street in the 
Russian capital, when a peasant rudely 
pushed up against him. The Prince at 
once knocked the peasant down. The 
man got up from the ground, took off 
his cap, bowed low and humbly, and 
made the most abject apologies. 

‘That is the way to deal with Rus- 
sians,’” said Bismarck, in telling the 
story. —Companion. 


NEWSPAPER BARBARISM. 


A persual of some of the morning pa- 
pers of this city—say of May 3d—sug- 
gest two inquiries: (1) Dothese papers 
mould the taste of their readers, or vice 
versa? (2) Is American society deter- 
iorating? On the date named we find 
in an eminently respectable paper, oc- 
cupying a commanding position in the 
front rank of journalism, the following 
handling of matter: Three-fourths of 
a column of graphic description of John 
L. Sullivan in a drunken debauch, one 
column to the Congressional matters af- 
fecting the interests of 60,000,000 of 
human beings, and one and a half 
columns of details of a dog fight of sim- 
ply revolting brutality. From the vol- 
ume of Washington matter we have to 
deduct a lengthy reference to the Ingalls- 
Vorhees quarrel, which in point of dis- 
grace deserves to be ranked with the 
two other objectionable items. 

In laying down this paper we find it 
very hard to believe that we are in the 
last quarter of the ninteenth century, 
and in a city which claims a society un- 
surpassed in intelligence, humanity, 
Christianity, and, it may be added, in 
refinement of culture. The drunken 
gladiator, the brutalizing dog fight, the 
fight-to-a-finish, and the Senatorial “mill” 
at Washington, surely belong to. another 
century and another land! When it is 
reflected where the newspapers of this 
city go, before whose ready eyes such 
items pass, to be from their very nature 
faithfully registered in the memory, we 
ask what is to be the outcome of educa- 
tion of this kind ? 


Our leading papers are carefully read 


!in Europe, and such being the case, 


Joe. 


: what kind of opinion must sensible men 
form of a paper of the first class which 
gives half a column to announce the ap- 
pointment of anew Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court, and a column and a 
half to the description of a dog-fight or 
cock fight or some ether revolting occur- 
rence ?>—New York Evening Post. 


UNCLE JOE’S MONOPOLY. 


Uncle Joe is one of the most ingen- 
ious darkies in Washington. The other 
day he contrived to make a rude wheel- 
barrow for himself. The morning after 
it was completed he went out to try it, 
but was dismayed to find it gone. 

‘I ’clah to gracious !” he exclaimed, 
‘*I knowed dat wah a mighty nice wheel- 
barrow, but I didn’t spec’ it gwine to 
run off by its own se’f.” 

He presently found it in use in Jake 
Turner’s garden. 

Jake, what you doin’ wid my new 
wheelbarrow, I’d like to know? ” 

*W’y, Uncle Joe, ’taint none uv yo’rn. 
Hit belongs to de community. Fer you 
to keep it would be a monopoly.” 

** Haint I done made it?” cried Uncle 
* An’ haint it mine ? ” 

‘* No, it haint,” said Jake. ‘ Twus 
yo’rn afo’ the wheel was put on to it, but 
when you put the wheel on you done 
los’ it.” 

‘‘What’s the wheel got to do wid it?” 

“ W’y, you see, I done hear Cun’ 
Beck, the Kaintucky Senator, say dat 
when a man writ a book ’twuz his’, 
but ef he print it twuzn't his’n. An’ 
printin’ makes a book go, an’ a wheel 
makes a wheelbarrow go. Cun’l Beck 
said that it wus a monoply to give 
a man the book hé writ arter it was 
printed. So I sez it’s monopoly fer Un- 
cle Joe, going off with the wheelbarrow 
when the wheel’s on.” 

“You g’lung,” said Uncle Joe, going 
off with the wheelbarrow ; ‘‘I done made 
it, and it’s mine, wheel ur no wheel. 
What good’s a wheelbarrow ’thout a 
wheel ? ” 

“Well, what good’s a book that you 
can’t print? An’ Cun’] Beck he said—” 

‘‘Oh, you shet up, Jake. Some nig- 
gahs gits so smart it makes ’em fools. 
An’ as fer Cun’] Beck, 1 don’t want to 
be dis’pectful, but ef he ever said any 
sech stuff, I don’t reckon he meant it. 
Any way this ain’t Kaintucky, an’ ef 
you go off agin I'll have you tuk up. 
You heah, now ?”-—Edward Eggleston, 
in Washington Post. 


THE PEOPLE OF BARBADOS. 


I think the density of population is 
what impresses a stranger most. It is 
like living aboard a man-of-war, where 
men are as thick as bees, and space for 
another one seems difficult to find, There 
is absolutely no privacy. Out from the 
town of Bridgeport, as far as you choose 
to go, the roads are like streets, with lit- 
tle boxes of houses along the wayside, 
each holding a numerous family, while 
troops of Negroes stroll along the white 
way. Sit fora moment beneath a lig- 
numvite or bread-fruit shade, and Ne- 
groes spring up from the ground to gaze 
and wonder who youare. This teeming 
concentrated human life is the first nov- 
elty that a tourist sees. 

In an area of one hundred and sixty- 
six miles, one hundred and eighty thou- 
sand human beings live, and apparently 
live comfortably well. It is, perhaps, 
the most densely crowded territory 
known, and this state of affairs makes it- 
self evident at once in every part of the 
island. 

Streets are crowded from building to 
building all day long, as a New York 
pavement is in the forenoon, The peo- 
ple are almost entirely good-humored 
blacks, clean, and neatly dressed in 
white.—The American Magazine. 


- 


THE CHURCH OF SELF-SACRIFICE. 


The most beautiful church I ever saw 
—-or ever expect to see until I worship 
in the “house not made with _hands”—— 
is not a full-grown church ; it is only a 
chapel—a small, low building, put up at 
the expense of about a thousand dollars, 
It is beautiful, because the cellar wall is a 
free-will offering from poor farmers who 
had a right to claim a winter’s rest after 
the busy harvest season ; because each 
timber of the framework represents hours 
of hard toil in making aprons and _ hold- 
ers, by the sale of which to raise a few 
hundred dollars—hours needed for rest 
of some mother’s weary head and tired 


a pipeful of tobacco less for the father ; 
every shingle a cup of tea less for the 
mother and the daughter; and every 
nail a stick of candy less for the child. 
It is beautiful in containing an organ, 
while there are no organs in the homes 
of the givers ; in having pictures on its 
walls, though theirs are blank; in its 
carpeted isles, while the floors of the 
donors are bare.--The American Mag- 
azine. 


SELF-IMPORTANCE. 


There are 1,400,000,000 people living 
on the planet which we inhabit. And 
yet there is now and then a man who 
wonders what the rest of us will do when 
he dies. There are people in “society” 
who honestly think that all the world 
closes its eyes-when we lie down to sleep, 
There are men who fear to act according 
to their own convictions because, per- 
haps, ten persons in a crowd of 1,400,- 
000,000 will laugh at them. Why, if a 
man could only realize every moment 
what a bustling, busy, fussy, important 
little atom he is in all this great ant-hill 
of important, fussy, little atoms, every 
day he would regard himself less and 


think still less of the other molecules in 
‘the coral.— Burdette. 


hands ; because every clapboard tells of 


' Congregational Directory. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES IN SAN 
FRANCISOO. 

FIRST CHURCH—Southeast corner Post and 
Mason streets. Rev. Charles D. Barrows, 
DD., Pastor. Sunday services, 11 a. m. 
and 7:30 p.m.; Sunday-school, 12:30; Chi- 
nese school,6 p.m Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, 7:30 P. M. 

PLYMOUTH CHURCH—Post street, between 
Buchanan and Webster. Rev. W. H. Scud- 
der, Pastor. Sunday services, 11 a. m. and 
7:30 Sunday-schools at 9:30 4.m™ and 
12:30 m. Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 
7.80 P. m. 

THIRD CHURCH — South side Fifteenth 
Street, between Valencia and Mission streets. 
Rev. J. A Oruzan, Pastor. Sunday services, 
11 a. um. and 7:30 Pp. u.; Sunday-school,12:380 
P.M. Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 7:30 p.m. 

FOURTH CHURCH—Sonth side Green street, 
between Stockton and Powell streets. Rev. 
N. W. Lane, Pastor. Sunday services, 11 
A. M. and 7:30 pep. m; Sunday-echool, 12:30 
P.M. Prayer meeting, Wednesday, 8 Pp. m. 

BETHANY CHURCH—Bartlett street, near 
Twenty-sixth street. Rev. W. O. Pond, Pas- 
tor. Sunday services, 11 a. mw. and 7:30 p.m.; 
Sunday-school, 12:30 p. m.; Chinese school, 
6:30 p.m. Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 8 
P. M. 

OLIVET OHUROH—Southwest corner Sev- 
enteenth and Noe streets. Rev. John Kim- 
ball, Pastor. Sunday services, 11:30 a. m. 
and 7:30 p. m.; Sunday school, 1 m, 
Prayer-meeting, Wednerday, 7:30 P. m. 

SWEDISH CHUROH—588 Jessie street, be- 
tween Sixth and Seventh streets. Rev. O. 
Anderson, Pastor. Sunday services, 114. m. 
and 7:20 p.m. Sunday-school, 9:30 a. m. 
Tuesday and Thursday, 

P. M. 

PILGRIM CHAPEL—F dinburgh, near Persia 
street. Sunday-schoo! at 2:30 Pp. m. 

OCEAN VIEW CHAPEL— Broad avenue, near 
Capital street. Sunday school at 12:80 p.m. 

SEVENTH. AVENUE ( HAPEL--Corner Sev- 
enth and Clement avenues. Sunday-school 
at 3p. 

NORTH UNION SCHOOL—In Casebolt’s 
Hall, corner Union and Laguna streets. 
Sunday-school at 8 Pp. m. | 

AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 

Bible House, Astor Place, N. Y. 
Secretaries—Walter M. Barrows, D. D., Rev. 

J.B. Clark. Treasurer—Alexander H. Clapp, 

D. D. Superintendent California and Nevada— 

J. H. Warren, D. D. General Missionary 

Southern California—Rev, J.T. Ford. Finan- 

cial Agent—J. 8. Hutchinson, at The Sather 

Banking Company’s, corner Pine and San- 

some streets; or, P. O. Box 25638. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOOIATION 


56 Reade St., New York. 

Secr —Rev. M. E. Strieby. Treasurer 
—H. W. Hubbard, Esq. Rev. W. O. Pond, 
Agent, 940 Capp Street, S. F. 


CALIFORNIA CHINESE MISSION. 
(Auxiliary to the American Miss. Association. ) 
Rev. J. K. McLean, D.D., President, 
Rey. W. O. Pond, 436 Bartlett Street, San 
Francisco) Secretary; E. Palache, Treasurer, 


AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 
Secretary—Rev. L. H. Cobb, D.D., 59 
Bible-House, N. Y. Treasurer—H. O. Pin- 


neo, 59 Bible House, N. Y. Secretary for 
Oalifo rnia—Rev. W. O. Pond, 436 Bartlett St. 


AMERICAN BOARD O. F. M. 
Missionary Rooms, Cong. House, Boston, 
Secretaries—Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D; Rev. 

E. K. Alden, D.D., Rev. Judson Smith, D.D 
Treasurer -Langdon 8S. Ward. Rev. Wm. 
Kincaid, District Secretary, 39 Bible House, 
New York. E. P. Flint, Financial Agent, 
Room 20, Safe Deposit Building, corner Cal- 
ifornia and Montgomery, San Francisco, Cal. 
CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY. 


Congregational House, Boston. 
Treasurer—E, Lawrence Barnard, Esq. 
Cong. House, Boston. Geo. P. Smith, Agent, 
Rev. Albert E. Dunning, General and 
Sunday-School Secretary. Pacific Agency 
757 Market Street, San Francisco. | 


THE CONGREGATIONAL ASSOCIATES. 

President—Stephen 8. Smith, No, 7 Mont 
gomery avenue. Secretary and Treasurer— 
John F. Myers, 863 Market St., San Francisco, 
NEW WEST EDUCATION COMMISSION. 

151 Washington St., Chicago. 

President—Rey. F. A. Noble, D.D.; Secre- 
tary—Rev. Charles R. Bliss; Treasurer— 
W.H. Hubbard, 387 LaSalle avenue, Chi- 
cago; District Secretary— Rev. A. E. Winship 
Boston. 

BENEVOLENT ORGANIZATIONS. 


Young Men’s Christian Association, 232 Sut 
ter street. H.J. McOoy, Secretary. 

Young Women’s Christian Association, 913 
Sutter street. Mrs, L. 8. Smith, Matron. 


BOYS AND GIRLS AID SOCIETY, 
Baker St., Cor. Grove St., San Francisco 
E. T. Dootxy, Superintendent. 


JOHN HENDERSON, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALER 


CGO A La. 


0S” Hotels, Restaurants, Families and Of- 
fices supplied at the lowest market rates. 


No. 130 Ellis Street. 


(Corner of Mason.) 
Telephone No. 1367. 


Wm. SHEW’S 
Photographic Gallery | 


Aru or EXEcurTEp 
IN THE Best STYLE AND AT 
LowEsT PRICES. 


03” The very best Cabinet Photographs, 
per dozen. 


OUR READERS 


Should send for acopy of the Home Orci, 
issued by SMITH’S CASH STORE, 115 Olay 
street, Sam Francisco. It contains the selling 

rice of nearly two thousand useful articles. 
Kent free to any address, on application. 


DEEP 


SEA WONDERS exist in thousands of 
forms, but are surpassed by the marvels of 
invention. Those who are in need of prof- 
itable work that can be done while living at home 
should at once send their address to Hallett & Oo., 
Portland, Maine, and receive free, full information 


how either sex, of all ages, can oarn $5 per day wher- 
ever they live. You are started free. Capital not 
required, 


Beauty 


Skin & Scala 


NOTHING IS KNOWN TO SCIENCE AT ALL 
comparable to the CUTICURA REMEDIES in 
their marvelous properties of cleansing, purifying 
and beautifying the skin and in curing torturing, 
disfiguring, itching, scaly and pimply diseases of 
the skin, scalp and blood, with loss of hair. 

CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, and CUTICURA 
SOAP, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from 
it, externally, and CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the 
new Blood Purifier, internally, cure every form of 
skin and blood disease, from pimples to scrofula. 

Sold everywhere, Price, CuTicurRa, 50c.; Soap, 
25c.; RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by the POoTTER 
DrRuG AND CHEMICAL CO., BOSTON, Mass. 

Send for “‘How to Cure Skin Diseases.’ 


pj PLES, blackheads, chapped and oily skin pre- 
vented by CUTICURA SOAP. 


Dull Aches, Pains and Weaknesses instantly 
relieved by the CUTICURA ANTI-PLASTER, 
the only pain-killing plaster. 25c. 


Safe & Lock 
COMPAN Y. 


Safes of Every Description. 
FIRE PROOF, BURGLAR PROOF, 
AND FIBRE AND BURGLAR PROOF, 
VAULT DOORS, ETC., ETO. 
Correspondence solicited. 


AGENT FOR PACIFIC COAST, 
221 California St., San Francisco. 


EsTABLISHED IN 1852. 


ARMES & DALLAM, 


Importers and Jobbers of 


HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS 


BROOMS, BRUSHES, BASKETS, AXE 
HANDLES, TWINES, CORDAGE, STA- 
TIONERY, FISHING TACKLE, PAPER 
BAGS, FEATHER DUSTERS, CLOTHES 
WRINGERS, WRAPPING PAPER, ETO 


Sole Agents for 


HALL AND WRINGER’S BLEACHING 
SOAP, ‘‘NO BRAND PARLOR MATOH- 
ES, COTTON WEBBING FOR FISH 
NETS, JAPANESE PAPER OIL OLOTH, 
DAVIS’ PATENT BUILDING PAPERS. 


228 & 230 Front St., 


San Francisco. 


JOHN SKINKER. 
256 Market St., S. F. 


Sole Agent for the Pacific 
. Coast for 


DU PONT’S SUPERIOR BRANDS OF 
BLASTING, MINING, CANNON 


MUSKET POWDER. 


Also for the celebrated brands of SPORTING 
POWDER. 


Eagle Fuse Works. 


Various brands—never failing—Safety Fuse 
Hemp, Single Tape, Double Hemp, Triple 
Tape, Cement No. 1, Cement No 2, Water 
Proof and Submarine. lyr 


W. H. Jas. CARROLL. 


CARROLL & TILTON, 


— DEALERS IN — 


Gentlemen’s and Boys’ 


CLOTHING! 


FURNISHING GOODS, HATS, OAPS, 


TRUNKS, VALISES, ETO. 


873 MARKET STREET, 
Opposite Powell, - San Francisco. 


DR.H.C.FRENCH, 


(HOMEOPATHIC) 


Oculist & <Aurist. 


DISEASES AND SURGERY OF THE 
Eye, Ear and Throat. 


114 GEARY STREET, . San Francisco. 
Hours: 11 a. mw. to 3 P. m. 


W. F. Griswold 


...- Has removed to .... 


1101 VAN NESS AVE., COR. GEARY ST. 


G. M. PEASE, M D. 
‘Surgeon, 


(PRACTITIONER OF Homaoraruy,) 
125 Turk Street, . - - San Francisco, 
Office Hours: 1to4 P.u. Usually at home 
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THE PACIFIC: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


| Wepnespay, June 13, 1888. 


DBhe Pacitie, 


‘ $2.50 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
No.7 Montgomery Av., San Francisco, Cal: 


Taxe Notice—Lteerat — Any 
person sending us $7.50, with three new 


names, shall receive four copies of THz Pa- 
otrio for one year. Tue Pacrric is not 


published to make money or pay salaries, 
but solely to help on our Master’s work. If 
you are not a subscriber, send your address, 


and pay $2.50 at any time within three 


months. It will pay you and yours well, 


Subscriptions for Tae Paciric will be re- 
ceived at the drug store of W M. Searby, 
859 Market street; also at the drug store of 
David M. Gove, northwest corner of Califor- 
nia and Fillmore streets; also by T. P. 
Strong, insurance agent, 470 Ninth street, 
Oakland. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 13, 1888. 


One of the two greater political parties 
has held its National Convention and ad- 


journed, after having named an unexpect- 
ed person for Vice-President, Thurman 
of Ohio. This man’s fame is a power, no 
His 
very fitness for the office, however, unfits 
him for the fatigues of an active cam- 
paign, and he might not live out his 
term were he elected, any more than 
Mr. Hendricks did. About the head of 
the ticket there was no questioning. No 
name but that of Cleveland was heard: 
Considering that the President is a man 
of no enthusiasms whatever, the Conven- 
tion was very large and enthusiastic. It 
remains to be seen whether he can be re- 
turned to power on the platform which 
he has so elaborately constructed, on the 
basis of an abolished or altered tariff. 


doubt, and will help the ticket. 


_ For a month the papers of the East 


particularly the religious papers, have 
been largely filled with the doings of the 
General Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, and the General As- 
Presbyterian Church. 
These doings have interested us all, es- 
pecially those of the Presbyterian Assem- 
bly, because this was the Centennial 
It met in Phila- 


sembly of the 


year of that Assembly. 


delphia, which is its historical city. 


There it brought its veterans and its elo- 


quent orators to the front, and arrayed its 
excellences with great advantage. How- 
ever, the proposal union with the South- 
ern Presbyterian Church was not effect- 
ed. It will not be until the difficulty 
about ‘‘color”’ takes a new phase. Till 
there shall cease to be a demand for 
churches on the “color ” line, the Pres- 
byterian Churches will not become one 
in America. 


In England the Tory party is becom. 
ing weary of its own policy of coercion; 
the Pope's “‘rescript ” is having to be 
explained away; the Unionists, who 
took alarm at “home rule” and joined the 
Tories, have come to a better feeling; 
the elections are going toward Gladstone’s 
policy again; and there is some abate- 
ment of the bitterness of party feeling. 
In these times the feeling toward Amer- 
ica is much the same all around. They 
wis. us to go over to their views on free 
trade in general, but to fishery restric- 
tions in particular. In neither respect 
is our action likely to be pleasing to 


them, and we must make up our minds 


not to be very popular in the mother 
country for some months to come. The 
fishery treaty will have to be made over 
again, and the tariff may not be, for 
many a year to come. 


We note that the gentleman who 
championed the liquor traffic in the 
name of one million Lutheran communi- 
cants has found his name on the lists of 
Lutheran ministers in the Maryland Ger- 
man Synod; and he still claims that the 
great majority of those who are in Luth- 
eran connections are opposed to prohi- 
bition. He inclines to the affirmation 
that the synods which favor it, to which 
we referred last week, belong to the Gen- 
eral Synod, numbering 130,000 members 
only, and which he evidently regards as 
too much like Congregational or Presby- 
terian churches to couht. As for us, we 
only want the facts. Let us know what 
the sentiment of our fellow-Christians is. 
As for the Methodists, it is pretty clear 
where they stand. Read the declaration 
made at the lat: Conference. And the 
Presbyterian Assembly at Philadelphia 
spoke with decided emphasis, too. , 


When the Congregational way has 
been characterized by our Presbyterian 
neighbors as loose and not conservative 
of sound doctrine, it has long been the 
custom of those who know the facts to 
refer to the historical truism that the or- 
ganized Unitarianism of England is the 
outgrowth of the Presbyterian congrega- 
tions which gradually became permeated 
with error. This has been lately brought 
out in a singularly conspicuous way by 


the address of Dr. Martineau, the most 
eminent Unitarian divine in the world. 
He does not want to be called Unitarian, 
nor to have his fellow-religionists in 
England called so. That is too theologi- 
cal and narrow. In looking about for a 
better title, he finds it in the historical 
fact that the Unitarians are the lineal 
successors of the English Presbyterians. 


Therefore, he says, let this last be our 
future name. 


Ep‘ctetus, the slave-born philosopher, 
who lived in the first century of our era, 
was a Stoic and not a Christian, though 
he and his pupils sometimes uttered sen- 
timents that sounded like Christian sen- 
timents. He said, for instance, that ‘no 
man is free who is not master of himself.” 
But, how could he consistently talk of 
freedom whose very philosophy was that 
of fate, and of a fate so stern that, at the 
bottom of things, free will could not ex- 
ist, in such a sense, that moral responsi- 
bility could emerge. He simply forgot 
himself when he spoke of one’s being 
free and mastering himself. How much 
nearer our own consciousness of freedom 
we are when we read the words of Christ, 
‘Whom the Son shall make free he shall 
be free indeed”! Inthe coming weeks 
we shall be hearing a good deal about 
freedom—our own and others’. It will 
be well for us to remember that we may 
have political freedom and still be slaves 
to social customs; that we may have 
civil freedom and still be slaves to per- 
sonal vices; that we may have moral 
freedom, and still be religious bigots ; 
and that we may have religious freedom, 
and still be far off from the highest good 
of either earth or heaven. .The forms of 
possible un-freedom are so many that we 
do well to sit down and study for an 
hour the problem of our freedom —its 
secret, its scope and its limitations. We 
shall probably find that we can be mor- 
ally better than we are, and that until we 
become so by the divine grace we shall 


be poor specimens of freedom in any 
other relation of life. 


It has been well said that the kosmos, 
the universe with all its beauties and 
grandeurs, as seen in the starry heavens, 
is not, after all, the most striking mani- 
festation of God, nor the most convincing 
proof of the existence of God. It is the 
spirit of man which is the best, as it is 
the primary manifestation of God. If 
we would see what God is, and learn the 
most that we can about him, we must 
study, not matter, but mind; not natura] 
science, but mental science; not the 
physical creation, but the moral creation; 
not the relationships of things outward, 
but those of the inward life of man. 
Man is God’s son. He is the image of 
God. The resemblance is close and dis- 
closing. Till we study him we shall fail 
in our search after God’s nature and 
character. There may be evidence of 
God’s person, knowledge and skill in the 
frame, order and adaptation of external 
nature; but to find moral preference, 
compassion, sympathy, we must leave the 
hard machinery of “ nature,” and turn to 
man and his moral constitution, and 
then rise to Christ and his unfolding of 
the eternal righteousness. 


— 


Antisthenes affirmed that “it is a royal 
privilege to do well, and be evil spoken 
of.” It is well that he did not affirm it 
a privilege of which “royalty,” as things 
go, takes any special advantage. Gener. 
ally, it has been supposed to be the 
privilege of royalty to do otherwise than 
well, and have nothing said about it. 
Now that the old German Emperor has 
gone silent, and the new one is speech. 
less, nearly, and the gossips are publish- 
ing their tattle about the Empress, and 
some others adjacent to the royal family, 
we are getting new impressions about 
the enjoyment of the privileges of royalty. 
However, we do not mean to say that 
the moralist did not use the term “royal” 
somewhat in the sense of “supreme.” 
And there may be times at hand when 
it shall be the supreme privilege of some 


to do well, and be abused for it. But, 
what of the abuser & 


Some of the magazines of Europe are 
publishing more articles about the prob- 
abilities of war, and how to be in readj- 
ness for its grim advent; and some of 
the public men are showing how poorly 
armed and defended the more western 
powers of Europe are, as compared with 
the colossal eastern despotisms. All 
this is to be deprecated. It tends to 
suspicion, dread, panic and tothe arrest 
of all the chief industries of the world. 
It is forgotten that the eastern despotisms 
are just as much afraid of western science 
and skill as the western powers are afraid 
of Oriental vim, mass and resistless force. 


A few copies of Tue Paciric of April 
25th wanted in our office, 7 Montgom- 
ery avenue, San Francisco. Can a few 


friends spare them ? : 


IN MEMORIAM. 


Thaddeus Bowman Bigelow, who died 
June 3d, on his 89th birthday, at Oak- 
land, deserves from one of us in these 
columns more than the bare mention of 
his death. During the ten years—1862 
—72—in which the writer was his pastor, 
he was among the pillars of the First 
church. He was well qualified to be by 
nature, discipline and opportunities. Of 
strong native New England stock, he 
had been trained when a boy at the 
famous school in Andover, and under 
the care of John Adams, the principal 
whose religious care for his pupils won 
and kept this pupil’s lifelong veneration. 
In the long line of the alumni of Phillips’ 
Academy he had stood for several months 
past as the oldest survivor. He was 
graduated from MHarvard College in 
1820. During many years he was an 
active business man in Troy, N. Y., and 
was an elder in the church of which the 
Rev. Dr. Beman was pastor. It was not 
tillsome years of manhood had gone 
that he became conscious of a decided 
Christian experience, but from that time 
onward his gratitude to his Redeemer 
and absolute confidence in his finished 
work characterized his life. Few laymen 
were better acquainted with the men and 
movements of the Christian churches. 
At Cambridge he was the parishioner 
and friend of the late Rev. Dr. Stearns, 
afterwards President of Amherst College. 
Often have we heard him speak of such 
preachers as Professor Phelps and the 
Rev. E. N. Kirk. For he was reared 
on the finest of the wheat, and knew ex- 
 ceedingly well the wheat from the chaff. 
He had not always succeeded in his 
financial plans before coming to Califor- 
nia. Indeed, we suppose he had failed 
in a way to discourage a man who had 
passed, on his arrival here, sixty years of 
life. But he began again, and for nearly 
twenty years was very prosperous. In his 
prosperity church, seminary, missions, 
shared ; and he won and rewarded the 
wide confidence of his friends and the 
community. But darker days came 
again as respects his pecuniary endeav- 
ors. ~ It is difficult in difficult conditions 
to meet even just expectations, nor is it 
easy to judge rightly a man of over 80 
years, when those conditions perplex him 
and baffle him. We prefer to think of 


}him as he was in those days when he 


was a pastor’s friend and helper; when 
his satisfactions in memories of the past 
and in the business of the Christian king- 
dom were always ready of expression. 
He never, however, lost his interest in 
the highest matters. The great facts of 
faith were present to his heart to the last, 
and he rested all his weight upon them. 
We feel that his was a notable personal- 
ity, and our own life has been richer for 
knowing him. 


The attitude of the Roman Church to- 
ward the public school education is not 
particularly noisy, of late ; but it is per- 
sistently and increasingly and systematic- 
ally aggressive. The scale on which 
parochial institutions are established is 
really magnificent, and must be a men- 
ace more and more. In our own State, 
this movement is going steadily forward, 
and it becomes citizens who are not of 
the Roman inclination to choose well 
their ground. For, if the non-Catholic 
people are of divided mind and purpose, 
the centralized power of this Church will 
have us at a.disadvantage. A specimen 
dispatch pertinent is the following, from 
Winchester, Penn.: 

* Considerable excitement was caused 
in the St. Agnes Roman Catholic church 
here yesterday, when the pastor, Rev. 
Samuel Spalding, announced from the 
altar that William S. Bowen and Philip 
Maguire would hereafter be forbidden a 
seat in the church, and that they would 
be refused the sacraments, living or dead. 
This action on the part of the priest was 
caused by the two gentlemen named re- 
fusing to send their children to the pa- 
rochial school. Mr. Maguire sends his 
son to the State Normal School here, 
and Mr. Bowen’s son attends the public 
high school. Father Spalding, some 
weeks ago, told both Mr. Maguire and 
Mr. Bowen that this action would be 
taken if they did not take their children 
from the public schools and send them 
to the parochial school. This was at 
once refused on the part of the parents, 
who wrote to Archbishop Ryan, asking 
him if Father Spalding had this power. 
The Archbishop wrote back that the 
head of the Church here could do as he 
thought proper, and yesterday Mr. Bow- 
en was refused the sacraments, and 
Father Spalding announced that they 
would be refused Mr. Maguire.” 

This looks high-handed, but we sup- 
pose it is consistent ; and it is well to 
have the Roman hierarchy be consistent, 
for then men who love both truth and 
liberty will open their eyes to its mon- 
strous assumptions. 


We have before theatd of the letter 


(addressed to Pope Leo XIII) of the 


Right Reverend Leon Bonland, and | 


and have just read it. It is a letter, in 
which he gives his reasons for leaving 
the Roman Catholic Church (in which 
his position was very high), and joining 
one of the churches of Protestantism, 
(In doing so he seems to many wiser 
than was Pere Hyacinthe.) Doctrinally, 
he says: “It is no longer possible for 
me to’ believe the teaching of the Sylla- 
bus and the dogmas proclaimed at the 
last Vatican Council.” Politically, the 
writer thinks that the pretensions of the 
Church of Rome are such as history 
proves to be destructive of religion and 
public liberty. He alleges that “the 
Roman hierarchy constitutes in the 
United States a danger ever on the in- 
crease.” This act may, or may not, be 
the precursor of similar movements, but 
it shows that there are men in the priest- 
hood of the Roman Catholic Church, 
who read and think for themselves ; and 
that when they come todo so largely 
those who shall follow Mr, Bonland into 
Protestantism will be numerous. 


The Moderator of the Congregational 
Union of England and Wales, Rev. Dr. 
Bruce, took occasion to discourse in a 
conservative or up-grade tone. We may 
be pretty sure he did, for the Christian 
World is disposed to criticise his posi- 
tions. The Union made choice, for the 
coming Moderator, of Rev. Griffith John, 
the eloquent missionary now in China. 


f OBITUARY. 


Hitt. —In Sacramento, May 15, 1888, Nellie, 

wife of Henry Hill, and daughter of the 
late J.S. Miller, aged 22, years and 6 months. 

Once more has the Master sent his 
messenger to call one of his people to be 
“forever with the Lord.” ‘The chosen 
one is a young sister, Mrs. Nellie Hill of 
Sacramento, who, in the early morning 
of May 15th, was taken to rest, after a 
short illness and much suffering, patient- 
ly borne. Hers was a beautiful Christ- 
ian life, and, passing away in the ever- 
lasting arms, her death was a triumphant 
going home. In February, 1882, when 
but 16, she became a member of the 
Congregational church, under the minis- 
trations of Dr. Dwinell. In the same 
month, four years later, she was united in 
marriage to Henry Hill, also a member 
of that church. During their brief mar- 
ried life, Mr. and Mrs. Hill continued to 
live at her home, where, always bright, 
loving and cheerful, she was more to 
each and all of the household than they 
could possibly realize until she was gone. 
The eldest of five children, ever doing 
for others, never thinking of self, she 
continually and faithfully served the 
Father who called her home on that May 
morning. When told she had but a few 
hours to live, she, who had so much to 
live for, cheerfully resigned herself to His 
will, assured of its wisdom, and bade 
good-bye to husband, mother and the 
little babe only five days old ; also sisters 
and friends, leaving them in His hands, 
and feeling it was best for them all. 
Then, fully trusting in her Saviour and 
Redeemer, she entered upon the short 
journey between her earthly home and 
the one in that “house not made with 
hands, eternal in the heavens.” How 
sorely she will be missed here none but 
those intimate with Nellie’s helpful, hope- 
ful presence can know ; but all who did 
know and love her extend tothe stricken 
family their sympathy in this hour of be- 
reavement, and trust that the faith of the 
waiting ones may remain unclouded to 
the end, as did that of our dearly loved 
sister, who has only gone before, and be- 
yond the smiling and the weeping is— 


‘* Safe in the arms of Jesus, 
Safe from corroding care.” . 


SAN JOSE ITEMS. 


Mr. Lou Beauchamp is giving a 
month’s course of temperance lectures in 
San Jose, under the auspices of the Pro- 
hibition people. He is a very talented 
and effective speaker, and is helping 
grandly to tone up public opinion on 
this most important subject. Most of 
the lectures have been given in a large 
tent, well seated and lighted, in the very 
heart of the city. The increasing inter- 
est necessitated a removal from the tent 
to Horticultural Hall, the largest in the 
city, and even that was packed on Sun- 
day evening, there being over 2,500 
present. 

There is a project maturing among 
the clergy for the speedy annihilation of 
the saloons of Santa Clara county. Why 
not follow the worthy example of Pasa- 
dena and Riverside, and rid ourselves of 
the greatest nuisance of the age? 

Mr. Robert J. Burdette, the renowned 
journalist and humorist, gave a lecture 
in San Jose under the auspices of the 
Santa Clara Teachers’ Association last 
Saturday evening. On Sunday after- 
noon, by request of the Y. M. C. A., he 
addressed about one thousand men on 
the parable of the Prodigal Son. Ou 
Monday morning he spoke to the six 
hundred students of the State Normal 
School. Mr, Burdett is a man whose 
coming is welcomed with delight by 
teachers, ministers, parents, and the bet- 
ter class of people generally. His ad- 
dresses are brim full of the highest type 
of Christian principle and good will, as 
well as the finest quality of humor and 
practical wisdom. May his tribe in- 
crease ! O. G. M. 


It is reported that the Government has 
decided notto molest Canadian sealers 


this year. 


OREGON NOTES. 


Major Joseph Hardie of the Interna- 
tional Y. M. C. A. arrived here from 
California on the 7th. He will address 
the children at the First church this even- 
ing. 

Election is over. The State is carried 
by overwhelming Republican majorities. 
Mr. Hermann, Congressman, is re-elect- 
ed by, at least, 7,000 majority. The 
Prohibition vote will not probably ex- 
ceed 1,000. By the unwise action of 
Prohibition leaders I fear the cause of 
temperance has been greatly retarded in 
this State. 


Last week has been a showery one, 
Rains have fallen in Eastern and West- 
ern Oregon, which are worth a large sum 
in advancing to perfection the growing 
crops, which were on the eve of serious- 
ly needing moisture. The heaviest 
shower for years came yesterday about 
half-past six o’clock. It poured down in 
great sheets, sufficient to drench a person 
to the skin, in going one hundred feet. 
It was accompanied by occasional thun- 
der and lightning. Nothing like it has 
occurred for a great while. 


The First church Sunday-school ex- 
cursion and picnic came off yesterday. 
The day was a delightful one until late, 
when the shower dampened a few who 
were a little tardy in getting home. 
About four hundred went on the excur- 
sion to Latourell Falls, on the Columbia 
river, ahout forty-five miles from Port- 
land. The trip up the Columbia is a 
most enjoyable one at this season of the 
year, and the scenery is grand beyond 
description. Nowhere within the United 
States can finer scenery be found than 
upon a voyage by boat up the Columbia 
seiver. Portland is most favorably situ- 
ated for ease of access to wonderful 
beauties of nature, both of river and 
mountain. ~ 


Rev. J. Q. A. Henry, pastor of the 
First Baptist church, who left here with 
his family more than a year ago, on ac- 
count of ill-health, his church granting 
him a leave of absence, returned yester- 
day, and will fill his pulpit to-day. He 
is much better than he was, although not 
yet fully restored to his accustomed 
health. His experiences while absent 
were sad, indeed. First, a severe injury 
while traveling in England, cut short his 
trip, and caused him great suffering, 
taking him near the point of death a 
portion of the time ; and then, after his 
return to America; his little daughter 
died. Mr. Henry is an earnest, able 
and untiring minister of Christ. 


Many of our people have been delight- 
ed with the chance of hearing Robert J. 
Burdette in lectures before the Oregon 
Alpine Club. His gentle and exquisite 
humor, tender pathos and elevating sen- 
timents have endeared him to many. 
To-day is a busy one for him. He 
speaks, this morning, in the Baptist 
church in East Portland ; this afternoon, 
before the Y. M. C. A.; and this evening 
at the First Baptist church in this city. 
He is a charming gentleman, and always 
lends his influence in promoting the 
Master’s kingdom. His sister, Miss 
Mary Burdette, addresses the children of 
the First Baptist Sunday-school to-day. 
No one can hear Mr. Burdette without 
being inspired with nobler impulses, and 
filled with a desire to lead a better life. 
He is clean in every way; while he is ex- 
ceedingly amusing sometimes, he makes 
his ability in this direction subserve a 
righteous purpose. 


Rev. Ezra Haskel, of our Plymouth 
church in this city has been for some 
weeks past assisted by reliable parties, 
making investigation of the underlying 
methods of municipal government, and 
has found many things that will not bear 
the light of day. Accordingly, a citizens’ 
meeting will be held to-morrow evening, 
at the Mechanics’ Pavilion, called by a 
large number of people, among them 
many of the most reputable and wealthy 
people of Portland, regardless of politi- 
cal preferences, for the purpose of hear- 
ing an address from Mr. Haskell, who 
will disclose to the public the result of 
his investigations. A municipal election 
is to be held a week later, and it is be- 
lieved good results to the moral welfare 
of the city will be the result of this meet- 
ing. The whole matter is the outgrowth 
of agitation of the subject in the weekly 
ministers’ meetings for several months 
past. There is a crying need ofa concerted 
movement in this direction,and every good 
citizen should aid it to the utmost by his 
steadfast support. Intemperance, gam- 
bling and prostitution, the devil’s trio of 
infamous instruments in destroying hu- 
manity, flaunt themselves with unblush- 
ing effrontery in the very heart of our 
city, in the very shadows of our churches 
and schools: The boldness of their pub- 
licity would seem to indicate that the 
municipal authorities are exceedingly 
lax in their efforts to inforce existing 
laws, which, if not all they ought to be, 
would, if properly administered in ac- 
cordance with their spirit, go far toward 
ameliorating the present evil condition of 
things. Besides all this, charges abound 
of fraudulent contracts and the mal- 
administration of city affairs in many 
ways. 


The services in the First church were 
devoted to the children this morning. 
Notwithstanding a lowering morning and 
an occasional shower, the auditorium was 
full, and an unusually large number of 
children were present. The pulpit and 
platform were most tastefully decorated 
with beautiful ferns and flowers. The 
sermon, by Mr. Clapp, was especially 
adapted to children, and the text was 
Luke ii: 51, 52. Especially, reference 
was made to the child-life of Christ, and 


emphasis given to the fact that the best 


child-life is the preparation for the best 
grown-up life. God had the choice of 
the best ways of bringing up his son, and 
his choice was that he be reared ina 
frugal and industrious way, and render 
cheerful obedience to his parents. This 
fitted him for the duties afterwards de- 
volving upon him. What we need is to 
learn the lesson of obedience and fervent 
piety before God. The great lesson to 
be gained from the treatment of the sub- 
ject was that children should be frugal, 
industrious, obedient, and have love one 
towards another. This evening the ex- 
ercises will be suitable to Children’s Day, 
and consist of singing, recitations and 
short addresses. G. H. H. 
Portland, June 10, 1888. 


REY. H. E. JEWETT’S RESIGNATION. 


JUNE 6, 1888. 

Rev. H. E. Jewett—Dear BROTHER : 
When the Board of Trustees of Pacific 
Theological Seminary, at their meeting 
on May 31st, voted finally to accept your 
resignation as Principal of Hopkins 
Academy, after having once referred it 
back to you for reconsideration, they re- 
quested the undersigned Committee “ to 
prepare a reply, expressive of our appre- 
ciation of your work and the thanks of 
the Board for it.” 

To comply with that request is both 
easy and pleasant. It may almost be 
said that the existence of the Academy 
itself, as it stands to day, represents that 
work. Before you became Principal of 
the institution, it had not been a success. 
Various plans had been tried with it, 
but none of them proved satisfactory. 
A discouraging debt hung over the prop- 
erty, the building was out of repair, 
the premises generally were in poor or- 
der; and, more than all, the reputation 
of the school was not such as to make it 
attractive. In looking back to that time, 
we are led fully to appreciate the cour- 
age which it required in you to under- 
take a work which was so nearly a for- 
lorn hope. No wonder that it was a 
time of great anxiety when you opened 
the school under such circumstances, 
with only ten scholars, and but six of 
them boarders ! It was no light thing for 
you to resign a pastorate, and undertake 
an educational work surrounded by such 
difficulties; and, to add to the delicacy 
of the situation, we were all concerned 
as a Christian denomination, so that the 
undertaking was more than a personal 
venture! But, now, after some nine 
years’ hard work, you leave an institu- 
tion in our hands of which we may all 
be justly proud. No debt stands against 
the property. A permanent endowment 
fund of $30,000 yields its annual income 
toward the support of the school. Five 
or six thousand dollars have been spent 
in repairs and refurnishing the building, 
and $2,000 more in procuring apparatus 
and cabinets. All this, we are well 
aware, came to the institution largely 
through your influence, and is owing to 
your connection with it. Your success 
in this financial up-building of the Acad- 
emy has been most gratifying, and we 
fully appreciate it. 

Tbe number of scholars in attendance 
has been good, especially when the cir- 
cumstances of the school, before re- 
ferred to, are considered, and when it is 
remembered how many schools of a 
similar grade have been commenced in 
Oakland within the time under review. 
Under the circumstances to have enrolled 
and taught, as you have, over four hun- 
dred pupils, is an achievement worthy of 
recognition. At the same time the 
trustees and friends of the institution 
have been glad all along to see that a 
religious spirit and a truly Christian 
nurture have had their proper promi- 
nence in the institution. They have 
been gratified to see so many of the 
the scholars entering the Christian pro- 
fession. They have also been gratified 
to know that help has always been af- 
forded to worthy pupils, who were in 
need of it, toward defraying their expen- 
ses. In these respects the academy has 
fully answered the purpose which its 
founders had in view in establishing it. 
They meant to have these things distin- 
tinguishing characteristics of the school, 
as you have made them. 

We recognize the fact, as before re- 
marked, that your resignation puts into 
our hands an academy known and re- 
spected throughout the State, having 
ample, well-kept and beautifully situated 
grounds, and buildings commodious for 
all school purposes, well furnished and in 
good repair, and capable of accommodat- 
ing sixty or seventy pupils, all paid for, 
and with some thousands of dollars of 
accumulated funds in the treasury, and, 
withal, a good reliable patronage with 
which to go forward and realize the ideal 
of a first-class Christian academy. 

In view of all this, dear brother, it is 
a pleasure to us to express our thanks to 
you, as we do hereby, for what you have 
done toward this result in the nine labor- 
lous years of your administration. 
With cordial good wishes, yours most 
truly, S. H. WILLEy, 

J. K. McLean, 

STEPHEN S. SMITH, 

Com mitteee. 

Adopted by vote of the Board at its 
meeting at the academy, June 5, 1888. 


The National Labor Convention at 
Cincinnati, May 16th, adopted the follow- 
ing:  ‘‘The right to vote is inherent in 
citizenship irrespective of sex, and is 
properly within the province of State- 
legislation.” 


_ Indiana W. C. T. U. has just closed 
its annual convention. All the officers 
were re-elected, and the Prohibition par- 
ty and woman suffrage were each 


indorsed without a dissenting vote. 
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THE PACIFIC: SAN 


FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Religious Intelligence. 


PACIFIC COAST. 


The Monday Club met as usual in the 
Y. M. C. A. parlor, and had an interest- 
ing address from Professor W. M. Searby 
of this city on “Reasons Given by Non- 
Church-Goers for Not Going to Church.” 
Among the visitors present were Rev. C. 
R. Hager of China, Rev. Dr. Van Meter 
of Rome, Rev. Dr. M. M. Gibson of 
this city, Chaplain C. M. Blake, Rev. J. 
H. Strong and Deacon S. D. Ayers of 
Tulare. 

Rev. C. R. Hager will present the 
subject of “‘ Mission Work in China ” at 
the meeting of the Club next Monday. 
It will doubtless be both an interesting 
and profitable meeting. 


Rev. T. R. Bacon of Berkeley occu- 
pied the pulpit of the First Congrega- 
tional church, this city, last Sabbath 
morning; no evening service. 


Rev. J. A. Cruzan preached a very 
able sermon at the Third church on 
“Satan and His Work.” 


Rev. J. Rowell, Seaman’s Chaplain, 
has gone East for a brief vacation. Rev. 
W.N. Meserve occupied his pulpit in 
the Mariners’ church in the morning, and 
Rev. Mr. Bishop at night. Five persons 
were seekers of salvation. 

The postoffice address of Rev. A. L. 
Rankin is 314 Seventeenth street, San 
He is ready for any work 
that may be offered. 

Rev. Charles F. Wood of Forest 
Grove, Or., preached two excellent ser- 
mons at Olivet church to attentive audi- 
ences. 

Rev. Dr. Holbrook spent last Sabbath 
at Ocean View. His theme was ‘With- 
out God inthe World.” 


Rev. Robert Nourse preached in the 
First church, Oakland. His subjects of 
discourse were “The Prodigal Son” and 
“What shall I do to be saved?” 


‘‘Consider the Lilies” and ‘Samuel ” 
were the themes on which Rev. J. H. 
Merrill addressed his people in Market- 
street church, Oakland. He had crowd- 
ed houses, and the services were very 
interesting. 

A valued correspondent says of Gold- 
en Gate*church, Oakland: ‘Last Sabbath 
we observed Children’s Day and the an- 
niversary of our Sabbathschool. The 
church was full of children and adults. 
We had recitations, reading of Scripture 
and prayer, interspersed with music by 
the church choir and singing by the Sun- 
day-school. We also celebrated our 
twelfth anniversary, and the pastor spoke 
of the superintendents past and present, 
and then to each consecrated child of 
the church the pastor presented a little 
book (‘Little Steps for Little Feet’), giv- 
en by a lover of the children for that 
purpose. To the first child the pastor 


ever consecrated he gave in addition a. 


copy of ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress.’ It was an 
enjoyable day.” 

Rev. Walter Frear preached at Berke- 
ley Sabbath morning. 

“The Relations and Responsibilities 
of Christian Governments and Nations 
to the Foreign Missionary Work” was 
the subject at Crockett last Lord’s day 
evening. 

The Antioch people have been very 
glad indeed to see their friend and 
former pastor, Rev. C. R. Hager of Chi- 
na. He has spent two Sabbaths in An- 
tioch, to the delight of the people and 
very agreeably to himself. 

Rev. Mr. Brown of Cleveland, O, 
preached in the First church, Los An- 
geles. 

Rev. T. M. Oviatt has accepted a call 
to the church at Antioch, and will enter 
upon his duties next Sabbath. 


From Alila, June 4th, we have the fol- 
lowing : “‘We had a good day last Sab- 
bath, both at Tipton and Alila. Sub- 
ject, ‘The Death of Christ Producing Such 
Multitudes of Spiritual Seed.’ (John xii: 
24.) We had communion at both places 
and both churches. Were cheered by the 
gift of a communion service from Dr. 
W. D. Williams of Tulare City. They 

were sent to the Doctor from New Eng- 
land, and are over 100 years old. They 
were made in London, and consist of six 
goblets, two decanters, two very large 
plates, and a small baptizing bowl. They 
were used about fifty years inone church 
in New England, which made a present 
of them to another church that used 
them for another fifty years, and were 
finally sent West, to be given to a small, 
needy church. We divided them so as 
to serve both churches in Tipton and 
Alila. We are very anxious to know 
the names of the churches in New Eng- 
land which used them formerly. We re- 
ceived them, seemingly, in answer to the 
prayer of a New England deacon. We 
want to learn his name so as to corre- 
spond with the good brother. We are 
proud of receiving such a gift with such 
a noted history. Dr. Rugg and lady, 
formerly from San Francisco, and mem- 
bers of Plymouth church, have settled 
at Tipton for the present, and are a 
great acquisition to the church and town, 
which has lost $35,000 worth of property 
by fire. The whole business street of 
Tipton lies in ashes, and yet the church 
is hopeful and prosperous. Happily 
yours, ae 

On Sabbath evening, June 3d, the 
Congregational church was dedicated at 
Lexington, Or. Sermon by Rev. D. 
Wirt; prayer, by Rev. E. R.« Beach. 
Cost ‘of house, about $1,200, exclusive 
of lots. With $500 from the Congrega- 
tional Union and $150 from Dr. Atkin- 
son, it was dedicated free of debt. The 
church was built by the untiring efforts 
of Rev. Beach. Lexington will soon be 


connected with the outside world by 
rail, as the O. R. R. Company are now 
grading a branch road through it. This 
is the first church building in the place. 


Rev. Philip Coombe has been supply- 
ing the pulpit of the Second church in 
Eureka for a few Sundays. Pastor Bow- 
man has been away on the hills, rough- 
ing it on horseback with the Principal of 


the Arcata schools. Mr. Bowman is re- 
ported to have shot a bear, and Mr. 
Marshall, his companion, had to run to 
get out of the way of another bear, so 
“I suppose they are in a ‘bar’ country; 
but Bowman is a dead shot with the rifle, 
so there is no danger of either him or his 
companion being eaten by these animals, 
which they say are as thick as hogs where 
they are.” 

Rey. C. A. Huntington is supplying 
for Rev. W. H. McDougall, who is tak- 
ing a much-needed rest on the hills, 
where he expects to remain about two 
months. ‘Brother McDougall is doing 
a splendid work among the young people 
of Eureka, which is going on during his 
absence, He has a way of reaching 
the youth, which is very winning and 
warming. Young men and women of 
ages between 12 and 20 are doing what 
they never did before in - Eureka—that 
is, taking charge of religious meetings, 
and carrying them along successfully and 
savingly.” 

Professor W. W. Anderson, now head 
of the High School, Sacramento, has 
been elected Principal of Hopkins Acad- 
emy. He is well and favorably known 
in this State as an educator. 


The Mauk Hill Sunday-school of Pas- 
adena observed Children’s Day June 
roth, with a concert, which was a grand 
success. The young people showed 
their infereSt by tastefully decorating the 
room, and the exercises were well re- 
ceived by the large crowd present. This 
school is a grand success at six months 
old, numbering ninety. 

L. F. BICKFORD. 

The Rev. H. O. Edson of Petaluma 
addressed the Young Men’s meeting in 
San Jose Sabbath afternoon ; subject, 
“Ignorance, and Why God Winked at 
le 

OTHER DENOMINATIONS. 


PRESBYTERIAN.—F ive persons recent- 
ly joined Calvary church in this city, and 
thirteen persons united with Olivet. 
Rev. F. J. Edmunds has been installed 
pastor in Vacaville. 


MeErTuHopIstT.—-Rev. J. L. Mann, on 
account of ill-health, has left Santa Cruz 
and gone to Nevada City. The 
church edifice at New Almaden has been 
greatly improved. 


METHODIST SouTH.—-The Protracted 
meeting in Sonora has resulted in nine- 
teen conversions and nineteen additions 
to the church. The San Luis Obispo 
District Conference will convene on 
June 22d. 

‘““CHRISTIAN.’ ——Rev. G. W. Sweeney, 
D.D., has been unanlaisaae chosen as 
pastor of the church in Oakland for the 
fourth year. The new church in Eu- 
reka has been dedicated. Rev. J. 
W. Ingram has resigned as pastor in San 
Jose. 

DiscipLes.—Rev. Mr. Ingram, pastor 
of the Christian church, San Jose, ten- 
dered his resignation June 4th, to take 
effect September 1st. He intends to 
travel for a season, and rest from pastoral 
labor. 


A RABBIT DRIVE. 


On the first day of June I saw a new 
thing under the sun. It was a genuine 
rabbit drive from Alila and Pixley. It is 
estimated that there were about one- 
thousand vehicles present, and about 
three thousand people, making a solid 
column of buggies and vehicles ex- 
tending over several miles of ground. 
One party started from Pixley and the 
other one from Alila, and when the two 
long columns closed in and joined togeth- 
er, the whole ground was alive, like an ant 
hill of the ‘‘long eared pests.” 

It is estimated that from three to five 
thousand rabbits were killed at the corral. 
Oh, it was a sight to behold, for I was 
present myself with my wife. My mis- 
sionary horse and buggy were in line 
with the rest of the citizens, for everybody 
went. The Methodist minister from De- 
lano was present with his horse and two- 
wheel cart, and I noticed that the smart 
attorney from Dr. Williams’ church in 
Tulare was present. It was a grand 
sight to see a long cordon of carriages, 
possibly from two miles upward, driving 
the rabbits. It reminded me of Samson 
driving the Philistines all before him. 
It would be worth while for the city edi- 
tors of THE Paciric to be present to 
witness the grand, orderly and successful 
rabbit drive, and to partake of the grand 
free dinner at the close of the perfor- 
mance. ‘Two oxen roasted, several sheep 
ditto, and turkeys and chickens not a 
few. ‘The coffee and the bread and all 
tempted the poorest appetite to do jus- 
tice to the splendid cooks, of whom there 
were many. We never witnessed a better 
behaved crowd in any placé, from New 
York to San Francisco. No profanity, 
no sign of any one’s being under the effects 
ofliquor. Iam proud of Tulare County, 
and its sensible citizens. J. A. JoNEs. 


The faculty of Cornell College have 
added an amendment to the rules ofthat 
institution to the effect that students 
found guilty of intoxication, gambling, 
or other gross immorality, or of interfer- 
ence with the personal rights of any stu- 
dents shall be expelled. It is stated that 
the faculty are determined to enforce 
rigidly this rule intended to suppress 


hazing and intoxication. 


CHILDREN’S DAY AT PLYMOUTH- 


AVENUE CHURCH, OAKLAND. 


Children’s Day was observed at the 
Plymouth-avenue church on the second 
Sabbath of June, and, being the first ob- 
servance of the day by this congregation, 
the pastor gave a brief history of its ori- 
gin. It was first recommended by the 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, twenty years ago; has since 
been endorsed by the General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church and by our 
own National Council. It is one of 
those things which so commends itself to 
the popular heart as to grow rapidly in 
favor when fairly started. Three things, 
the pastor remarked, have been especially 
observed as the fruit of Children’s Day 
thus far in its history: An increased 
number of children baptized into the 
churches, an increased number of those 
who have been received to the fellowship 
of the churches from among the children, 
and increased amounts of benevolence 
in the Sunday-schools. 

Two little ones were baptized on this 
Occasion, and the prayer that followed 
must have called out fervent gratitude 
from every parental heart. 

The text was from the last clause of 
that blessed household text, “Suffer the 
little ones,” etc., “for of such is the king- 
dom of heaven.” The pastor said that 
this familiar text had taken on new in- 
terest to him the last week in the reading 
of the following little poem : 


THE KAISER’S QUESTIONS. 


[The Emperor of Germany is called the 

Kaiser. | 

The Kaiser would go to the orphanage 
Upon a summer day; 

And the children braided their flaxen hair, 
And tied it with ribbon gay. 

They tied it with ribbons pink and blue, 
And each wore her dress oi white, 


And the Kaiser said he thought no man 


Could see a lovelier sight. 


Then he took his plumed hat off his head, 
And they courtesied to him low. 

He said, ‘‘God bless you, children dear, 
And make you in wisdom grow.” 

He called to his side a blue-eyed girl 
(She was fair as a child could be), 

And he said, ‘‘Stand here, thou little one, 
And answer me questions three.’’ 


“This lily, so fair and white and sweet, 
To what kingdom does it belong?” 

**To the vegetable kingdom, Sire,” 
And her voice was like a song. 

‘And this little toy of purest gold?” 
(He showed her a mimic lyre.) 

And she looked up with a smile, and said, 
‘‘To the mineral kingdom, Sire.” 


‘‘Now tell me, my clever little maid, 
To what kingdom do J belong?” 

She thought of lions, of cows and sheep; 
The animal sure is wrong. 

She looked at his kingly air and dress 
(She was but a child of eleven), 

And said with a still and solemn air, 
‘I think to the kingdom of heaven.” 


The Kaiser looked down and then looked up, 

And his eyes were full of tears. 
‘The wisdom of heaven dwells,” he said, 

the child of tender years.” 
He felt as if an angel taught, 

And his soul to its depth was stirred; 
So he left a royal larges: there 

For the little damsel’s word. 

— Evangelist. 

Ah, that answer! What wonder that 
the proud, imperial heart was stirred to 
its depths ! Was it the answer he sought? 
‘‘We may not know, we cannot tell,” but 
surely the kingdom of heaven must from 
that moment, if not before, have been 
the subject of deepest solicitude and‘ 
most earnest desire on the part of the 
aged monarch. The suggestiveness of 
the answer made a foundation for a 
pleasant and profitable discourse, and 
the entire service was a very enjoyable 

M. 


one. 


RESIGNATION OF REY. J. H. STRONG. 


The following is the action of the 
Clayton Congregational church- on the 
resignation of their pastor : 

‘“ WHEREAS, Our pastor, Rev. J. H. 
Strong, has felt constrained to tender his 
resignation; and, although requested by 
a unanimous vote of the church to with- 
draw it, declines to do so, and requests 
us to accept it ; therefore, be it 

* Resolved, That, while we regretfully 
accept his resignation, we desire to assure 
him of our high appreciation of his faith- 
ful work and services among us for the 
last eight years. 

‘ Resolved, That, by his faithful pas- 
toral labors, by his kindness to the sick 
and afflicted, by his upright and consist- 
ent life, by his wise and prudent coun- 
sels, and by his genial and courteous 
manners to all, he has promoted the 
prosperity of this church, and won the 
hearts and confidence of the community. 

* Resolved, Vhat, while we part with 
him with sincere regret, our prayers and 
benedictions will follow him and his és- 
teemed family to whatsoever sphere of 
labor the providence of God may call 
him.” 

By vote of the church, 

Rev. J. H. MERRALL, Clerk. 


The following poem, contributed by 
Mrs. Carrie G. Merrall, was also offered 


on the occasion of a farewell reception | 


given the pastor : 
‘“70 OUR RETIRING PASTOR, REV.J. H. STRONG. 


‘Count not thy work for God by years, 

But his own Word, that’s sown with tears; 
From what seems small to human eyes 

A hundred-fold may ofttimes rise. 


‘Kight anniversaries now gone 
Bring the Master's own ‘‘Well done!” 
And on thy heart our thanks we lay 
For all thy service by the way. 


‘‘The patient ministrations given, 
The message guiding nearer heaven, 
To many hearis may ever prove 

The beacon light to point above. 


‘‘Bat, more than these, thy life has been 
Rebuking, tender ’gainst all sin, 

And, should we all thy words forget, 
This living scroll would be ours yet. 


“When you and yours bid us good-bye, 
Though some may have the tearful eye, 
Within this word is meaning sweet, 

Our ‘God be with thee,’ ‘till we meet.’ 


‘‘Then as we part say not farewell— 
What worldlings to each other tell; 
But only ‘Mizpah’ let it be, 

Till earth is passed and Christ we see.” 

Immediately following the poem was 
the presentation to the pastor of a purse 
of gold (eighty dollars), with a most ten- 
der and affectionate gift speech by our 
mother in Israel, Mrs, Nichols. 

I want to add as pastor, and as a 
memorial of love to my late charge, that 
in connection with them, and in them, I 
have received my best rewards of earth. 

J. H. S. 


REY. E. B. HOWELL ORDAINED TO 
THE GOSPEL MINISTRY, AND 
THE CHURCH OF THE MO- 
JAVE DEDICATED TO 
THE SERVICE OF 
GOD. 


On June 7th Council met at 3 P. M., 
in the Halleck church. The following 
members were found to be present : 
Revs. Ford, Hunt, Oakley, Foster, Mc- 
Cunn, and Brothers Muscott, Miller and 
Fowler, which constituted a quorum. 
Superintendent J. T. Ford was chosen 
Moderator, and D. MeCunn Scribe. 
After singing and prayer, the Council 
made a most thorough examination of 
the candidate as to his credentials, his 
conversion and religious experience, his 
doctrinal views and call to the Christian 
ministry. The Council, being by itself, 
voted heartily to proceed to ordain 
Brother E. B. Howell. 

The dedication and ordination ser- 
vices were held in the evening. The 
Moderator conducted the introductory 
exercises, and Brother Oakley delivered 
the address of dedication, and the beau- 
tiful little church building of the Mojave 
was dedicated to the service of Almighty 
God in the presence of a large congre- 
gation. Then followed the prayer of or- 
dination by Brother Foster, the right 
hand of fellowship by Brother McCunn, 
the charge to the minister by Brother 
Hunt, and the address to the people by 
Brother Ford. A very interesting and, 
we trust, profitable service was closed by 
a prayer and benediction by the newly 
ordained minister and pastor of the 
church of the Mojave. 

Bro. Howell is a graduate of Iowa 
College. After graduating he was, for 
more than a year, a student at Andover 
Theological Seminary. Compelled by 
disease of the lungs to leave his studies 
at the East, he came to Southern Cali- 
fornia with little apparent prospect of 
the recovery of his health. Wishing, 
nevertheless, to do what he could in his 
chosen calling, he entered upon work 
with the church on the Mojave, a church 
forty miles distant from any other Christ- 
ian church. The dry, clear atmosphere 
of the desert proved favorable to his 
health, and for more than a year he has 
continued to minister acceptably to that 
church and people. 

D. McCunn, Scribe. 


NEWS FROM THE FRONT. 


There were three additions to the lit- 
tle Shasta church at the last communion 
service. May God grant that when the 
soldiers who constitute this little picket- 
post of the Lord’s army next gather 
about their Captain’s table, they may be 
joined by those who are “almost per- 
suaded ” to enlist. 

Our lines have been advanced twenty 
miles farther north; and now at a little 
town just across the Klamath river, hav- 
ing organized a Sunday-school, we are 
earnestly asking our Divine Leader to 
win a victory that a garrison of loyal 
hearts may ‘‘hold the fort ” within nine 
miles of the Oregon line. 

A few weeks ago, the furnished house 
which I have been occupying, during the 
greater part of my stay here, was sold; 
and the question, ‘ Where shall the 
pastor live?” was not only very interest- 
ing to myself and wife, but to the com- 
munity as well, for vacant houses are 
scarce. I sought to settle the difficulty 
by resigning, in order that an unmarried 
man, who would need no house, might 
be secured. By unanimous vote my 
plan was rejected and immediate steps 
taken to secure and furnish a pastoral 
residence. Three men advanced the 
necessary money, and property was pur- 
chased for six hundred dollars; more 
than an hundred and fifty dollars’ 
worth of household goods have been put 
into the house ; some repairs and altera- 
tions have been made and others are 
contemplated. 

Our little Sunday-school sent nine dol- 
lars as our contribution towards the run- 
ning expenses of the Morning Star, 
showing that we are not devoid of inter- 
est in “missions,” although our local rep- 
resentative of the W. B. M. P. would 
fain stir us up to greater activity. 

Brethren at the center, do you remem- 
ber these little outposts in your prayers? 
Don’t forget us, for the sense of isola- 
tion is one of our burdens. 

Mt. Shasta, Cal. E. F. Dinsmore, 


MARRIED. 


, the residence of 
the bride’s parents, Sonoma, Cal., by Rev. 
H. H. Wikoff, on June 7, 1888, Joseph H. 
Potter of Petaluma to Evvy M. Thomp- 
son of Sonoma. 


— the home of the 
bride, near Lockeford, June 12th, by Rev. 
L.. T. Mason. Charles A. Howe of San 
cnere to Lucy E. McCloud of Loeke- 


BORN 


Hitt.—In Sacramento, May 10th, to Mr, 
and Mrs. Henry Hill, a daughter. 


All persons interested in the work for 
social purity will be rejoiced to know 
the Indian Government has cancelled the 
circular regulating the social evil within 


military camps. 


Heme Missienary. 


Conducted by J. H. Warren, D. D. 


Office, No. 7 Montgomery Avenue. 


WOMAN’S STATE HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
Mrs. J. K. 520 Thirteenth street, 


Treasurer, Mrs. J.M. Haven, Highland Park,Oakland. 

Secretary, Mrs. Mary L. F. Eastman, 516 Valencia 
street, San Francisco. 

at once to the Secretary of the 


ENCOURAGING. 


The third quarterly meeting of the 
Woman’s State Home Missionary Socie- 
ty was held May 14th, in the First Con- 
gregational church, Oakland. After the 
usual opening exercises, a business meet- 


|ing was held, among other items, the 


choosing of a delegate to the annual 
meeting of the parent Society in Saratoga, 
N. Y. Mrs. Jewett was elected. A 
large number of ladies were present, and 
are very enthusiastic in the work of their 
separate auxiliaries. We are greatly 
gratified at the letters we receive. There 
is no society so small but that it can send 
something. As a stimulus, I give. ex- 
tracts from a letter from one of the little 
churches : 

“Inclosed please find Wells, Fargo & 
Co.’s money order for $10 from our lit- 
tle auxiliary. There has been much 
sickness, and many of our meeting days 
have been very stormy, so we have had 
but three meetings in all. We have only 
seven members, and there were just four 
at our last meeting. The great problem 
has been how to raise more money for 
the cause that needs it so much, and we 
are still seeking for the solution. The 
principal mine in the place has ‘shut 
down,’ and the men thrown out of 
employment ; so there is little money to 
give, and less to purchase articles, which 
we might make for sale. One woman 
said she had set apart one egg a day as 
long as her six hens would lay. Another 
gave all the milk she could sell from her 
one little cow, while a third couldn’t do 
that, but would give an ‘extra quarter.’ 
But while we had so little to bring, and 
our literary efforts were so meager, yet 
I think that the consecrated spirit and 
the earnest prayers that were offered 
were accepted by Him who commended 
sO warmly the gift of the widow’s mite.” 

Now, we can all do something. Let 
us imbibe the spirit of self-sacrifice which 
the foregoing extract shows. 

We had the pleasure of welcoming Dr. 
Warren to our meeting and listening to 
his report of the gathering at Riverside. 
Our annual meeting will be held the sec- 
ond Monday in August. We hope to 
see as many of the auxiliaries represent- 
ed as possible. SECRETARY. 


We sometimes complain, and justly, 
at the lack of good fellowship and warm- 
heartedness among our brethren here 
in California, and in this city. But this 
from a good brother who used to be 
with us makes us take courage, and 
hope that we are not as icy in our feelings 
and demeanor as some who live where 
there is more ice in the dir: “I 
often sigh for some of the features 
of the California life. There are no 
such hospitable, warm-hearted, genial 
people anywhere, East or West. We 
both miss that very much. But I miss 
most of all the fraternity of the California 
brethren. There is nothing of it here. 
It is every man for himself, like so 
many dogs aftera bone. The brethren 
don’t pull together, nor stand by each 
other. I have organized a monthly 
meeting for better acquaintance and 
mutual cultivation, something to fill the 
gap that the Monday Club with you, and 
the Bay Association occupy, but it gets 
very indifferent support, and from one pos- 
itive Opposition. I have tried two fellow- 
ship meetings, but did not get anybody 
from the other churches to come, so 
I feel as if I should settle down with the 
rest, and hoe my own row.”’. 


R.H.M°Donald, 


ESTABLISHED 1863, 


turning thant for past favors, we 
~ 4 ask a continuance of the same 

80 accounts of Individuals, 
Firms and Cor-porations. 


H. McDONALD, Pres'’t, 
San Francisco, Cal, Jan. ist, 1888. 


LIBRARIES. 


Sabbath Schoole intending to purchase new 
libraries will find it to their advantage to 
correspond with us. We carry a large stock 
of all the standard and latest books suitabie 
for the Sabbath.school. Send for catalogues. 
Oorrespondence solicited. | 


BRIER & DOBBINS, 
42 GEARY ST., - San Francisco 


The Santa Rosa Boys School. 


HIS SOHOOL WILL OPEN, WITH A 

competent corps of instructors, July 25, 
1888. Boys will be under the best moral in- 
fluences, and will receive thorough training in 
businers habits, with careful instruction in 
studies preparatory for busine+s, or for en- 
trance to the best colleges of the United States. 
For particulars address 


REV. SEWARD M. DODGE, 
Santa Rosa, Cal. 


CAXUGA LAKE MILITARY ACADE- 
MEW, Aurora, N.Y. COL. 0.3. WRIGHT, B.S., 


“ROYAL 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


“This powder never varies. A marvel of pur- 
ity, strength and wholesomeness, More eoo- 
nomical than the ordinary kind:, and cannet 
be sold in com detition with ~ maltitade of 
low-test, short-weight alum or ae phate pow- 
ders. Sold only ia cans. ya Baxkrne 
PowbeERr Oo., 106 Wall street, New York. 


Where to Buy 


dest & Largest Music Store 0 00 the 


EVERY GRADE OF PXOELLENOE, FROM 
THE INCOMPARABLE 


That Leads the World, down to the wniati Bou- 
-doir Piano, and each the 


BEST OF ITS GRADE. 


NO FANOY PRICES! 
EVERYTHING REDUCED TO BEDROOK 


Beautiful Boudoir Oprignt Piane, $250 
and $275. 
Either Oash or Installments. 


Each Piano on our list is selected for particu- 
lar merit, and every one the best of its class. 


DECKER BROS., The Artist’s Piano. 

MASON & HAMLIN, New method of stringing. 

IVERS & POND, Over 100 in constant use in 
the New England Conservatory of Music. 

A. B. CHASE, Musician’s Favorite. 

THE FISCHER, The Old Favorite. 

THE NEW ENGLAND, The B:st low priced 
instrument and other standard makes 
We buy for cash, and “take our pick.” 
We can suit all purses and all tastes. 
We warrant every instrument, backing it 

with a guarantee, if necessary, of $50,000. 
Particular attention given to orders by mail. 


oS” Agents for leading Church Organs. 
KOHLER & CHASE, 
139 Post St.. - San Francisco 


BOOKS 


FINE ART GIFT BOOKS, 
MISCELLANEOUS AND 
STANDARD BOOKS, 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRA 
JUVENILE BOOE 


BOOKS FOR REFERENCE, 
BOOKS FOR PLEASURE, 
BOOKS FOR TEACHERS, 
BOCES FOR STUDENTS. 


STATIONERY 


BLANK BOOKS, 
COMMERCIAL PAPERS, 
LADIES’ NOTE PAPERS, 
PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL. 


Marcus Wood & Co.’s Celebrated 
Irish Linen Papers Constantly 


Wedding and Visiting 


Oards always in stock. 


C. BEACH, 


107 Montgomery Street, 
Opposite the Occidental 


p-d31 


Searby’s Palatable Elixir 
of Cas-cara Sagrada is the 
best Laxative for Men, Wo- 
men and Children. Easv 
to take. Mild and reliable 
in its effects. W. M.Searby. 


San Francisco. 


SUBSCRIBE FOR 


THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR. 


(Official Organ Oal. Union of Y.P.S.0.E.) 
Priox: 50c a year by mail. 


OHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR is published 
monthly, and contains all the news - 
ing Christian Endeavor Societies on this 

Every member should take it. Send for sam- 
ple copy. Send subscriptions to Taz Ohbaist- 
EnpzgAvoR, 608 Market St.,; San Francisco. 


CANVASSERS WANTED. 


VER 100 MORE CANVASSERS WANTED 
to sell our subscription Family Bibles, 
and Father Chiniquy’s “Fifty Years in the 
Church of Rome.” Write for terms and 
give references. 
BRIER & DOBBINS, 


| | (Successors to W. W. Brier,& Son.) 
42 Geany San Francisco, Cal 


Druggist, 859 Market Street. : 
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THE PAcIFIC: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[Wepnespay, June 13, 1888, 


Children’s Cerner. 


GOLDEN KEYS. 


A bunch of golden keys is mine, 
To make each day with gladness shine. 


**Good morning!”’ that’s the golden key 
That unlocks every door for me. 


When evening comes, **Good night!” I say, 
And close the door of each glad day. 


When at the table, ‘‘Jf you please” 
I take from off my bunch ot keys. 


When friends give anything to me, 
I use the little ‘Thank you” key. 


‘* Eacuse me,” ‘‘Beg your pardon,” too, 
When by mistake some harmIido. | 


Or if unkindly harm I’ve given, 

With ‘‘Forgive me” key I'll be forgiven. 
On aigolden ring these keys I'll bind; 
This is its motto, ‘‘Be ye kind.” | 


I’ll often use each golden key, 
And so a happy child I'll be. 


{For Tue Paotric. | 


ALWAYS ROOM TO DO GOOD. 


It was a beautiful summer day in the 
latter part of June. The sun, yet high 
in the heavens, told one that the noon 
hour had hardly passed. The many 
farm hands on the Ross ranch were just 
filing out of the great dining-room, each 
to his allotted task; some, to the great 
wagons which were to haul the immense 
stacks of new-mown hay to the barn to 
be baled; and others to the orchard, 
where the ripe, luscious fruit was ready 
to be picked. 

‘Say, grandma, don’t you think I’d 
better take a walk after eating such a 
monstrous dinner? I declare, I never 
had such an appetite before! It’s the 
fresh, country air, I suppose. Who 
would want to live in the city—the dus- 
ty, foggy, noisy, old city—after staying 
here awhile? Not I, for one.” So said 
Allie Wood, Grandma Koss’ little city 
flower that had been pining during the 
long school months for the liberty of the 
country. 

“Well, well!” said grandma, laugh? 
ing all over, ‘‘ did you really say all that, 
and in one breath, too? Yes, I think 
you had better take a walk, and scare up 
a better appetite for supper.” 

With a hearty kiss on the dear old 
lady’s fat, rosy cheek, Allie darted off, 
hat in one hand, Grimms’ fairy tales in 
the other, through the garden gate, out 
to the road which led to the pasture. 
The tall poplar trees, which bordered the 
road, cast a pleasant shade, making the 
walk to the pasture cool and enjoyable. 


_ Why, what a cute little bird, and 
there’s another!” suddenly exclaimed 
Allie. ‘I do believe they’re making a 
nest in old Hercules.” Old Hercules 
was her favorite oak, the name being 
given to it by her, because of the numer- 
ous stories told about its strength by 


_ grandpa ; how it had weathered many a 


storm, while its brothers and sisters fell, 
and was still stretching out its hale and 
hearty arms to shelter whoever cared to 
take refuge beneath them. 

‘* Well, I must stop reading, and listen 
to that lark. He cannot be very far 
away. How happy he seems! And 
what makes me so happy? Not that I 
have done anything particularly good, 
and, to be sure, nothing bad. But, who 
can be good or charitable in the coun- 


try, where you don’t see anybody?” 


With these thoughts occupying her busy 
little mind, she lay down, full length, on 
the cool, sweet grass to rest. 

Her attention was soon claimed by 
hearing a gentle voice murmur close by, 
‘This must be the little city girl the 
Queen was speaking of, that thinks there 
can be no good done in the country.” 


‘Dear me! don’t scold. Tell me 
where I -can do a good act, and I will 
do it. But first take me to fairyland, 
and on the way you can explain it all to 
me, Oh, my! don’t shake your head.” 


‘Do you remember the old proverb, 
which says ‘ First work and then play’? 
If you do, and carry it into practice, you 
shall go to fairyland with me some day. 
You will visit the Golden Palace of the 
Queen, dine at her table, and see all the 
wonders of her realm. To the wonder- 
ful mine you shall go, and see where all 
the paint, which tints so many of your 
favorite flowers, comes from, and watch 
the busy little miners, with white suits 
and blue aprons, mixing and making va- 
rious colors,” 

how nice!” cried Allie, clap- 
ping her hands. “I shall be on the 
lookout, and the first sick chicken or 
wounded bird I see will be tenderly 
nursed by me. Will that do?” 

- But the fairy had vanished, and Allie 
found herself still under the old oak, 
diligently rubbing her eyes. And was it 


. alla dream, she thinks. She is SO sor- 


ry, but says aloud = 
‘I might be able to do some kind 
act; and, after all, a clear conscience and 
an unselfish heart is better, or just as 
good, as a trip to fairyland. [ll try it.” 
So she picked up her book and walked 
slowly home, singing softly her favorite 
Sunday-school hymn— 
‘* Love one another, so saith the Saviour; 


Children, obey your Fathers blest com- 
mands.” 


When she reached the garden gate, 


grandma was at the door, eagerly wait- 


ing her return. 
“¢ Why, dearie, what a long walk you 


must have taken,” was her greeting. 


“Yes,” was the reply, ‘and a long 


nap with a profitable dream. But, gra- 


cious | why are all these horses and wag- 


ons tied to the hitching-post ? ” 


With mouth and eyes wide open, Allie 
was ushered into the parlor, where sat, 
at least, twenty boys’ and girls of her own 
age, waiting to cry, “ Surprise, surprise,” 


which they did to their heart’s content. | 


** Come in, Allie, and see,” said Grand- 
pa Ross, his bright eyes twinkling mer- 
rily. 

‘Well, it is a surprise,” almost shout- 
ed Allie, as she sank into a chair, and 
looked curiously at each; “‘ but some- 
body forgot to introduce me.” 

**So I did,” said grandma, vainly try- 
ing to suppress a smile. ‘ This is my 
little girl, Allie Wood.” On saying this, 
she left the room and the children to be- 
come acquainted, while she attended to 
the supper of goodies she had prepared. 
It was not very long before the feeling 
of strangeness wore off ; for, fortunately, 
most children possess the happy knack 
of making friends. 

* Let’s have a game of stage-coach,” 
suggested May Somers, a dark-eyed, 
lively girl. 

-**What’s that ?” some one asked. 

“Why, don’t you know? We have 
each a name given to us, as the wheel, 
the axle, the stage-driver, and anything 
else that we want. Then some one 
makes up a story containing these words, 
and, as he mentions the different words, 
the people whose names or words are 
called must stand up, whirl around once 
or twice, and sit down. When the story- 
teller says ‘stage-coach,’ we all jump up 
and change seats. Of course, there 
must be one more person than there are 
chairs. The one who is left must be 
next story-teller. Who’ll be the talker ? ” 

** May Somers! May Somers!” they 
all shouted. 

So May was appointed. She gave 
each one a name, but Allie noticed, 
when the story was fairly well begun, 
that every one had been called upon 
several times, except Rosie Jones, a 
pretty, timid girl, who seemed to be 
shunned by all the rest. And when, in 
the midst of their laughter and fun, May 
cried, ‘ Stage-coach,’ there was a grand 
rush for the chairs, poor Rose was left 
standing in the middle of the room. 

Allie, in her usual excited way, said, 
**Go on, Rose ; go on!” when, to her 
surprise, they all began to make excuses 
for not playing any more. 

“We don’t want to play with her; 
she’s too common. Her father drinks 
like a fish, and her brother’s in prison,” 
whispered May Somers. 

‘‘Well, what does that matter?” was 
the quick rejoinder. ‘ She looks like a 
nice girl. I’m sure grandma must think 
so, too, or she wouldn’t have invited 
her.” 

There was no time for further argu- 
ment, for just then the door was opened, 
and the children were told that supper 
was ready. 

‘*Come along, Rose,” said Allie, run- 
ning up to her, and putting her arms 
around her, “ we'll sit near each other.” 

Oh, the pleased, grateful light in those 
soft blue eyes ! Allie said afterwards that 
she never could forget it. 

During supper they all did ample jus- 
tice to the beautiful home-made cakes 
and delicious fruits ; but no one enjoy- 
ed them half so much as Rose, who, be- 
ing treated so kindly by their little host- 
ess, soon began to have attentions paid 
her by the others. After, when the 
games were started again, no one dared 
to slight her. Even her old enemy May 
was won over to her side by Allie’s ex- 
ample, and was heard to say: ‘ She’s 
real nice, after all. I don’t suppose she 
can help it if her folks are not the nicest 
people in the world.” 

When the party was over, and Allie 
went to grandma for a good-night kiss, 
she said, ‘I knew my little girl would 
show the rest how to be kind to Rose”; 
and Grandpa Ross gave her an approv- 
ing pat on the head. She blushed at 
the praise, and ran upstairs a wiser and 
a happier little girl. 

“I guess people can do good no mat- 
ter where they are,” she thought, laying 
her tired head on the soft pillow, as she 
gently murmured— 

‘‘I slept, and dreamed that love was beauty; 
I woke, and found that life was duty.” 


MopvEst LOVE. 
ANECDOTE OF LAFAYETTE. 


When Lafayette was last in this coun- 
try, receiving ovations wherever he went, 
he was entertained nowhere with more 
ardent devotion ‘than in New Orleans. 
He was formally received in the Old 
Spanish building situated on Place 
d’Armes (now Jackson Square), north of 
the cathedral. He was very affable, and 
particularly agreeable to young men. 
Illustrative of his happy faculty of mak- 


ing himself popular by being, in a social 


way, “all things to all men,” the following 
may be pertinent: I'wo young creole 
gentlemen were successively introduced 
to him. | 

“Are you married?” asked the Mar- 
quis of the first. 

‘‘T am, General,” was the reply. 

‘Happy man! happy man!” said 
Lafayette, warmly pressing the youthful 
Benedict’s hand. 

The second made negative answer to 
the same question. 

* Lucky dog! lucky dog!” said Lafay- 
ette, patting the bachelor on the back.— 
Harper's Magazine. 


Nor as Bap as ExPECTED.—Thomas 
Starr King used to tell that one of his 
kinsmen was much opposed to his enter- 
ing the lecture field, and was inclined 
to belittle his abilities.. So one night 
Dr. King invited him to hear one of his 
brilliant discourses, and, at the close, 
asked him what he thought of it. 
“Waal,” was the cheering reply, “you 
war’n’t half as tejus as I thought you’d 
be.”-—Boston Transcript. 


You have turned from your evil ways. 
That is well, but it is not enough ; you 
must go forward in the right way. A 
negative religion is not sufficient. : 


TWO SIDES OF A STORY. 


* What’s the matter?” said Growler 
to the black cat as she sat moping on the 
steps of the kitchen door. 

“Matter enough !” said the cat, turn- 
ing her head another way. ‘Our cook 
is very fond ‘of talking of hanging me. I 
heartily wish some one would hang 
her.” 

*‘ Why, what is the matter ?” repeated 
Growler. 

‘‘ Hasn’t she beaten me, and called 
me a thief, and threatened to be the 
death of me? ” 

Dear! dear !” said Growler. ‘Pray, 
what has brought it all about ? ” 

‘Oh, the merest trifle—really nothing; 
it is all her temper. All the servants 
complain of it. I wonder they haven’t 
hanged her long ago.” 

** Well, you see,” said Growler, ‘cooks 
are awkward things to hang ; you and I 
might be managed much more easily.”’ 

‘Not a drop of milk have I had this 
day,” said the black cat, ‘and such a 
pain in my side!” 

* But what,” said Growler—‘“ what is 
the real cause ? ”’ 

Haven’t I told you?” said the black 
cat, pettishly. ‘Everything she breaks 
she lays it on me. Such injustice ! it is 
unbearable. ” 

Growler was quite indignant, but be- 
ing of a thoughtful turn, after the first 
gust of wrath had passed he asked, ‘But 
was there no particular cause this morn- 
ing ?” 

-**She chose to be angry because I—I 
offended her,” said the cat. 

How, inay I ask?” gently inquired 
Growler. 

“Oh, nothing worth telling—a mere 
mistake of mine.” 

Growler looked at her with such a 
questioning expression that she was com- 
pelled to say, “I took the wrong thing 
for my breakfast.” 

“Oh!” said Growler, much enlight- 
ened. 
“Why, the fact was,” said the black cat, 
‘*T was springing at a mouse and knock- 
ed down a dish, and, not knowing exact- 
ly what it was, I smelt it and just tasted 
it, and it was rather nice, and i 

‘You finished it ?” suggested Growl- 


er. 
“Well, I should, I believe, if that 
cook hadn’t come in; as it was, I left 
the head.” 

‘‘ The head of what ?” said Growler. 

“How inquisitive you are,” said the 
black cat. 

“Nay, but I should like to know,” 
said Growler. 

“ Well, of a fish that was meant for 
dinner.” 

* Then,” said Growler, ‘‘say what you 
please, but now I’ve heard both sides of 
of the story I wonder she didn’t hang 
you.” 

Little reader, are your stories like the 
black cat’s? 


‘IS GOD HERE? ”’ 


A young man had been extremely pro- 
fane, and thought little of the matter. 
After his marriage to a high-minded, 
lovely wife, the habit appeared to him in 
a different light, and he made spasmodic 
efforts to conquer it. But not untila 
few months ago did he become victor, 
when the glowing evil was set before 
him, by a little incident, in its real and 
shocking sinfulness. 

One Sunday morning, standing before 
the mirror shaving, the razor slipped, in- 
flicting a slight wound. True to his fix- 
ed habit, he ejaculated the single word, 
“God !” and was not a little amazed and 
chagrined to see reflected in the mirror 
the pretty picture of his little three-year- 
old daughter, as, laying her dolly hastily 
down, she sprang from her seat on the 
floor, exclaiming, eagerly, and looking 
expectantly about the room, “Is Dod 
here ?’ 

Pale and ashamed, and at a loss for a 
better answer, he simply said, ‘‘Why ? ” 

«’Cause I thought he was when I 
heard you speak to him !”’ 

Then, noticing the sober look on his 
face, and the tears of shame in his eyes, 
as he gazed down into the innocent, ra- 
diant face, she patted him lovingly on 
the hand, exclaiming, assuringly, ‘Call 
him again, papa, and I dess he'll surely 
come.” 

Oh, how every syllable of the child’s 
trusting words cut to the heart! The 
still, small voice was heard at last. 
Catching the wondering child up in his 
arms, he knelt down, and, for the first 
time in his life, implored of God forgive- 
ness for the past offenses, -and guidance 
for all his future life, thanking him in 
fervent spirit that he had not “surely 
come” before, in answer to some of his 
awful blasphemies. ‘Surely alittle child 
shall lead them.”——Selected. 


A CAT’S CONCLUSION. 


Gautier, a French writer, had a cat 
who was accustomed to live in perfect 
intimacy with him, sleeping at his feet on 
the bed; dreaming on the arm of his easy- 
chair while he was writing; following him 
in his garden as he walked up and down 
the long avenue; keeping him company 
at meals, and not unfrequently intercept- 
ing the morsel on the road between the 
plate and the lips. 

One fine day a friend, setting out on 
his travels, left his parrot in his charge 
during his absence. The poor bird sat 
disconsolate on the top of his stand, 
while the cat stared at the strange sight, 
and tried to gather up all the strays and 
waifs of natural history which she might 
have picked up on the roof or in the 
ward and the garden. 

Gautier followed her thoughts in her 
large green eyes, and read there clearly 


the words, “It must be a'gréen chicken?’ 


Thereupon pussy jumped down from his 
writing table, and assumed, in a dark 
corner, the air of a panther in the jungle, 
lying in wait for a delicate deer; crouch- 
ing flat down, the head low, the back 
stretched out to its full length, the elbows 
out, and the eyes fixed immovably on 
the bird. 

The poor parrot had followed all her 
movements with nervous anxiety; he 
raised his feathers, sharpened his bill, 
stretched his claws and evidently pre- 
pared for war. The cat lay still, but 
Gautier read again in her eyes: “No 
doubt, though green, the chicken must 
be good to eat.” 

Suddenly her back was arched like a 
bow that is drawn, and with one superb 
bound she was on the perch. The par- 
rot, seeing the great danger, lifted up his 
sharp, eager voice and screamed out: 
“* Have you breakfasted, Jack 2” 

The voice frightened pussy out of her 
wits. A trumpet sounded in her ears, 
a pile of crockery breaking near her, a 
pistol fired near ber head, could not 
have frightened her more terribly. 

All her ideas were overthrown. Her 
eyes said clearly: ‘ This is not a chicken; 
this is a gentleman.” The cat cast an 
anxious glance at her master, leaped 
down in sheer terror and hid under the 
bed, whence no threat and no caress 
could bring her out for the day. 


STORIES OF LIZST. 


On the occasion of a party at the Win- 
ter Palace, the Emperor Nicolas began a 
conversation with a lady while Lizst was 
playing. Suddenly the virtuoso stopped 
short and rose from the piano. 

The Czar, puzzled, approached the 
master, and inquired of him, ‘*Why did 
you stop playing?” 

“When the Emperor speaks, others 


reply. 

When, thanks to Lizst’s munificent 
contribution of 30,000 francs, the statue 
ot Beethoven was at last inaugurated at 
Bonn, King Frederic William entertain- 
ed a brilliant company at a neighboring 
royal castle. (Queen Victoria, with the 
Prince Consort, were among the illus- 
trious guests. On the night of the Court 
concert Lizst had arranged to play a 
piece with an “ Introduction.” Queen 
Victoria arrived late, and did not appear 
in good spirits. As soon as he had tak- 
en his seat at the piano, Her Majesty 
complained of the heat, and a chamber- 
lain flew to open a window. Two min- 
utes later the Queen found the draught 
unendurable. The chamberlain hasten- 
ed to anticipate her wishes by closing the 
window. When he had played his “ In- 
troduction,” instead of striking the open- 
ing chords of his piece, the master rose 
from his seat, bowed, and vanished into 
the park to smoke a cigar. When he re- 
entered the concert-room half an hour 
later, King Frederic William rose to 
meet him, saying, “ You ran away just 
now; what was the matter with you?” 

*T feared to inconvenience Queen 
Victoria while she was giving her orders,” 
replied Lizst. 

The King laughed heartily; Lizst con 
tinued his performance amidst devout 
silence.—National Review. 


THE Roap TO FoRTUNE.—A few, a 
very few, men by supreme genius achieve 
fortune quickly. Once in a decade a 
common little man sees fortune standing 
at his door. ‘There is coal, or gas, or oil 
beneath his acres, or a railroad company 
has made them valuable. A few men 
inherit fortunes. A few marry fortunes. 
But for the most of us common folk 
comfort and modest competence lie on- 
ly at the end of the narrow old road of 
hard work, on each side of which is the 
hedge of frugality. ‘Dere ish put one 
way to git you livin’s,” I once heard an 
honest German exclaim to a discontent- 
ed fellow-workman. “A man must git 
his prerd py de sveat off his own eyer- 
prow.” Here is the question in brief 
for most of us. There is an old book, 
too, which treats pointedly of the same 
subject. In it are such phrases as these: 
“The hand of the diligent maketh rich” ; 
and “He that gathereth by labor shall in- 
crease”; and “The drunkard and the 
glutton shall come to poverty.” 


A STRANGE MIRROR. 


The old city of Rouen, in France, has 
a pretty sight that is worth describing to 
your crowd of young folk. ‘The little 
men and maids are fond of looking: 
glasses, I know; but I doubt if they all 
have heard of the queer one of which I 
shall now tell them. Near the west door 
of the church of St. Ouen, in this city of 
Rouen, is a marble basin filled with wa- 
ter. It is so placed that the water acts 
as a mirror, and in the face of it one 
sees all the inside of the church. Look 
down into the water, and you-see pillars 
and the ceiling and pictures and statu- 
ary, and nearly all the interior ornamen- 
tation of the building. The stately basin 
seems to take pride in holding its beauti- 
ful picture of the church. I wish you 
and all your hearers could see it.—/S¢. 
Nicholas for June. 


Some of our readers may remember 
the shrewd remark of Fred Douglass, 
who, speaking about his desire for deliv- 
erance from slavery, said: “I prayed, 
and prayed, and prayed, with my lips, 
and it seemed as though God did not 
hear me or would never answer my 
prayers; but when I began to pray with 
my feet it was astonishing to see how the 
Almighty made the dust fly from beneath 
me in answer to prayer.” 


I hate to see things done by halves, 
If it be right, do it boldly ; it it be wrong, 


leave it undone.— Gilpin 


should be silent,” was the Macchiavellian 


ELY’S 


CREAM BALM 


CLEANSES 
NASAL PASSAGES 
ALLAYS PAIN AN] 
IN F LAM M ATION 
HEALS THE SORE? 
RESTORES THI 
SENSES OF 


AND SMELL. cASp 2.6 
TRY the CURE Ia 
A particle is applier 

into each nostril, anc HAY -F EVE 
is agreeable. Price 50c at druggists’; by mail, 


registered, 60c. ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren 
Street, New York. 


THE BEST 


Is The Cheapest. 


The following well-known implements will 
be recognized as the best in the market, all of 
them having been awarded the 


HIGHEST HONORS. 


In every competitive contest with other ma- 
chines for similar purposes 


The SCHUTTLER WAGON is the best in 
the world. 


Hodges’ Header. 


HAWLEY BROS.’ 
HARDWARE CO., 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


The Perkins Windmill, “Gold Medal’’ Separ- 
ators, Rice Straw-Burning Engines, John 
Deere’s Gang, Sulky and Siogle Plows, Oulti- 
vators, Harrows, etc., etc. 
Howe Scales 
In all varieties. We keep a large assortment 
of all kicds of Farming Implements, together 
with a full line of Hardware. 
0S" ror CATALOGUE. 


HAWLEY BROS.’ HARDWARE Co., 
SAN FRANCISOO, CAL. 


0. HERRMANN FRANK VEEN 


C. HERRMANN & CO. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


HATS & CAPS 


332-336 KEARNY STREBT, 


Bet. Buse & Pine 8Ts. - San FRANCISCO 


LARGEST STOCK ON THIS COAST 
TO CHOOSE FROM. 


THE FINEST HATS AT THE LOWEST 


PRICES 


OS” Branch Store, ‘‘The Colonnade,’’ at 
1212-1214 Market St., above Taylor. 


W. W. CHASE & CO., 


Commission, Wholesale and Retail 
Dealers in 


HAY 


GRAIN 


AT OLD STAND, 


has revolutionized the world dur- 


1912 MARKET STREET. 
ing the last half-century. N ot least 


San 
INVENTION among the wonders of inventive 
P 


rogress is a method and system of work that can be 
rformed all over the country without separating 
he workers from their homes. Pay liberal; any one 
can do the work; either sex, young orold. Capital 
not needed: you are started free. Cut this out and 
return to us, and we will send you, free, something 
of great value and importance to you, that will start 
you in business which will bring you in good money 
right away, Outfit free. Address TRUE & .CO. 
Augusta, ne, 


AILEY’S 
ing sil ver-Plated 


CORRUGATED GLASS 
REFLEGTOAS I A wonder.ul 
invention tor 
LIGHTING Chuarcnes, 
Halls, &c. Handsome 
designe. Satisfactio 
teed. Cata- 
ogue & price list free, ; 


BAILEY REFLECTOR CO., 


5 


Cash Assets - - $ 9,260,097 00 
Losses paid in 67 years 59,000,000 00 


GEO. C. BOARDMAN, 
General Agent. 


THOMAS E. POPE, 
Assistant General Agent, 


N. W. WINTON, 
San Francisco Agent. 


OFFICE—514 California Street. 


INSURE IN 
California’s Million Dollar Company, 


FUND 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Of California. 


A732tdaae-- $2,250,000 | Losses paid $7,500,000 


D. J. President. 
ALPHEUS BULL, Vice-Pres. 
J, ~ urron, Secretary. 
., Assistant Secretary. 


THE SATHER BANKING CO 


INCORPORATED Marcu 21, 1887. 


Subscribed Capital... ....... $1,250,000 
1,000,000 


Drrectors—Henry L. Dodge, Charles Main, 
Albert Miller, Louis Sloss, A. Miller, J. L. N. 
Shepard, W. P. Johnson. 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE G0. 


JANUARY 1, 1887. 


BELDEN & COFPRAN, (Managers, 


818 CALIFORNIA STREET, 
San FRANCISCO - - - 


BLAKE, MOFFITT & TOWNE, 


Importers and Dealers in 
BOOK, NEWS, 


WRITING AND 
WRAPPING 


OARD STOCK, STRAW and 


BINDERS’ BOARD, ETO. 
Manufacturers of Patent Machine-made Paper 


512 to 516 Sacramento and 519 Com- 
mercial Sts,, San Francisco. 


Jos. R. Cowen. D. H. Schuyler J. W. Porter 
Schuyler & Armstrong, Phila. 


Cowen, Porter & Co., 
FUNERAL DIRECTORS 


118 GEARY S8T., SAN FRANCISCO, 
(Opp. Starr Kings Church.) 


Originators of the Parlor and Receiving 
Vault System. 


Closets to Conceal Goods. 


Telephone No. 5187. 
Finest Funeral Furniture on the Oc.s*. 
100ct-tf, 


WILLIAM H. PORTER, 


Undertaker & Embaimer, 
116 EDDY STREET. | 


(Nearly opposite the Panorama, between 
Mason and Taylor.) 


ATTENDANCE DAY AND NIGHT. 
verything requisite for funerals on hand. 
reserving remains without the use of ice a 

specialty. 
ILLIAM H. PORTER 


116 Eddy Street, San Francisco. 


B. M. Atchinson & Co. 


Nos. 16 & 17 Center Market. 
Between Kearny and Dupont, Sutter and Post 
streets, 
SAN FRANCISOO, UAL. 
Dealers in all ainds of 


DAIRY PRODUCE 


Butter and Eggs a 
Specialty. 
GOODS RECEIVED ON CONSIGNMENT 


OXF” Country orders for Merchandise filled and 
shipped with promptness, 


FOSTER 
GROCERS. 


Hotels, Summer Resorts, Mills, 
Ranches, Etc. 
Cc Supplied at Wholesale Rates. £0 
26 & 28 California Street 
SAN FRANOISCO, 


AGENTS FOR am POULTRY SEASON- 
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THE PACIFIC: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Miscellany. 


JUNE ROSES. 


Oh, sing of the roses 
The beautiful roses, 
Adorning the warm, pulsing bosom of June. 
Exult in their sweetness, 
Extol their completeness, 
And only lament they must perish so soon. 


Oh, sing of the roses, 
The snowy white roses, 
The pink, and the roses with hue of a star, 
‘Phe deép-hued; the tmted— 
Give praise unstinted— 
Oh, sing of all the roses, anear and afar! 


They climb on rock ledges, 
They glow amid hedges, 
And choicely are cultured within garden wall; 
Or lofty crlowly, — 
Or sinful or holy, 
Their fragrance and beauty are free to us all. 


Oh, stately the dahlia, 
And fair the azalea, 
And countless the blossoms they cheer us to 


view; 
But what, like the roses, 
Such beauty discloses, 
Such wonderful beauty of form and of hue! 


Then sing of the roses, 
The beautiful roses! 
Or scentless, or filling the air with perfume, 
They lessen our sadness, 
They bring to us gladness— 
These roses that gem thefond bosom of June. 
— Vick’s Magazine for June. 


CHICAGO AND HER NEWSPAPERS. 


The country gets its impression of 
Chicago largely from the Chicago news- 
papers. In my observation, the impres- 
sion is wrong. ‘The press is able, vigor- 
ous, voluminous, full of enterprise, alert, 
spirited ; its news columns are marvelous 
in quantity, if not in quality ; nowhere 
are important events, public meetings, 
and demonstrations more fully, graphi- 
cally and satisfactorily reported ; it has 
keen and competent writers in several 
departments of criticism — theatrical, 
musical, and occasionally literary ; inde- 
pendence, with less of personal bias than 
in some other cities ; the editorial pages 
of most of the newspapers are bright, 
sparkling, witty, not seldom spiced with 
knowing drollery, and strong, vivid, well- 
informed and well-written, in the dis- 
cussion of public questions, with an al- 
lowance always to be made for the “‘per- 
sonal education” in dealing with particu- 
lar men and measures—as little provin- 
cial in this respect as any press in the 
country. 

But it lacks tone, elevation of pur- 
pose ; it represents to the world the infe- 
rior elements of a great city rather than 
the better, under a mistaken notion in 
the press and the public, not confined to 
Chicago, as to what is “news.” It can- 
mot escape the charge of being highly 
sensational—that is, the elevation into 
notoriety of mean persons and mean 
events by every rhetorical and pictorial 
device. Day after day the leading news, 
the most displayed and most conspicu- 
ous, will be of vulgar men and women, 
and all the more expanded if it have in 
it a spice of scandal. This sort of read- 
ing creates a diseased appetite, which re- 
quires a stronger dose daily to satisfy. 
And people who read it lose their relish 
for the higher, more decent, if less pi- 
quant, news of the world. Of course, 
the Chicago newspapers are not by any 
means alone in this course ; it is a dis- 
ease of the time. Even New York has 
recently initiated successfully this feature 
of what is called Western journalism. 

But it is largely from the Chicago 
newspapers tbat the impression has gone 
abroad that the city is pre-eminent in di- 
vorces, pre-eminent in scandals, that its 
society is fast, that it is vulgar and pre- 
tentious, that its tone is “shoddy,” and 
its culture a sham. The laws of Illinois 
in regard to divorces are not more lax 
than in some Eastern States, and di- 
vorces are not more numerous there 
of residents (according to population) 
than in some Eastern towns ; but while 
the press of the latter give merely an of- 
ficial line to the court separations, the 
Chicago papers parade all the details, 
and illustrate them with pictures. Many 
people go there to get divorces, because 
they avoid scandal at their homes, and 
because the Chicago courts offer unusu- 
al facilities in being open every month in 
the year. Chicago has a young, mobile 
population, an immense foreign brutal 
element. I watched for some weeks the 
daily reports of divorces and scandals. 
Almost without exception, they related 
to the lower, not to say the more vulgar, 
portions of social life. In several years 
the city has had, I believe, only two 
causes celebres in what is called good so- 
ciety—a remarkable record for a city of 
its size. Of course, a city of this magni- 
tude and mobility is not free from vice 
and immorality and fast living; but I 
am compelled to record the deliberate 
opinion, formed on a good deal of ob- 
servation and inquiry, that the moral 
tone in Chicago society, in all the well- 
to do industrious classes which give the 
town its distinctive character, is purer 


and higher than in any other city of its 


size with which I am acquainted, and 
purer than in many much smaller.— 
Harper’s Magazine. 


THE FOUNDER OF GIRARD COLLEGE. 


Stephen Girard was a remarkable man, 
and one who certainly holds a place 
among the prominent men of America. 
He was the son of a distinguished naval 
officer, and was born in Bordeaux, 
France, in the year 1750. In 1774, he 
sailed for New York, and, in 1776, first 
arrived in Philadelphia. In the latter 
place he was very successful in all his 


- ventures, and so the Quaker city became 


his home. Girard was a man who would 
not brook disobedience. He sent a 
young supercargo to the Dead Sea in 


. charge of a cargo, with orders to sell it | 


at a port which he named. The enter- 
prising young man, finding he could 
make $6000 more by selling his cargo at 
another port, did so, expecting to please 
his master by his »business capability, 
and proudly handed Mr; Girard the extra 
thousands. But the Frenchman, so far 
from Showing delight, informed the offi- 
cer that his disobedience would compel 
him to dispense with his services in 
future. 

In 1793, the yellow fever broke out 
in.Philadeiphia. There were four thou- 
sand and thirty-one deaths in the city 
from the first of August to the ninth of 
November, Here the nobility of Girard 
was shown, for when many of the rich 
fled, he rémained and performed most 
humble and self-sacrificing offices for the 
sick and the dying, devoting many hours 
every day to nursing in the hospital. In 
Mr. Ingram’s “Life of Girard” is quoted 
an extract from the United States Ga- 
zette of 1832, in which a merchant re- 
cords that he saw a carriage drive up to 
a house during the pestilence. “A 
short, thick-set man stepped from the 
coach and entered the house,” and on 
emerging from it “his arm was around 
the waist of asick man, whose yellow 
face rested” upon his shoulder, as he 
carried the invalid, and the sick man’s 
feet were ‘‘ dragging helpless along the 
pavement.” He was driven to the hos- 
pital in the carriage of the man whom 
Philadelphia looked upon with dislike. 
A few years later Girard opened a bank 
bearing his own name. We learn from 
Ingram, that during the war of 1812 
“ Girard’s bank was the very right hand 
of the national credit, for when other 
banks were contracting, it was Girard 
who stayed the panic by a timely and 
liberal expansion—and frequent were the 
calls made upon him by the Government 
for temporary loans, which calls were in- 
variably responded to immediately.” In 
1814, Girard risked his whole fortune, 
at a time when all the prominent capital- 
ists held back and failed the Government 
in its time of need. 

Girard was a warm friend of Joseph 
Bonaparte, the brother of Napoleon I. 
They dined together very often in the 
merchant’s quiet home in Philadeiphia. 
Prince Murat and Baron Lallemand were 
also intimate with Girard, who had few 
friends among the natives of the country 
of his adoption. When he died, in 183), 
at the age of eighty-one, the city gave 
him a public funeral. Flags were at half- 
mast, and a civic procession marched 
through the streets to do honor to his 
memory.—<St. Nicholas. 


A TRUE HORSE STORY. 


On Madison street one day I paused 
to pat the nose of a beautiful horse which 
stood by the curb, and commiserate his 
misfortune, for this beautiful animal, 
though sleek of coat and shapely in body 
and limb, was apparently suffering most 
excruciating torture. His head was 
checked inhumanely high, and the cru- 
el bit, drawing tightly in his mouth, dis- 
figured an animal face of unusual charm 
and intelligence. I was just fancying 
that the horse had begun to understand 
and appreciate my words of sympathy, 
when the lady who sat in the carriage 
holding the reins fumbled in her pocket, 
produced a lump of white sugar, and 
asked me to give it to the horse. 

‘‘He is very fond of sugar,” she ex- 
claimed, “and I have quite won his 
heart by feeding jg to him. I always 
carry sugar in my {pocket while out driv- 
ing, and give him a },jmp at every op- 
portunity. i never kn@W a horse to be 
so fond of sugar. Win you please give 
him another lump ?” 

“ Certainly,” I replied; ‘‘I see that 
you are quite as fond of the horse as he 
is of sweets.” 

‘Yes, I think every-thing of him.” 

“Then why do you torture him?” 

“ Torture my Prince?” 

“Yes, that is what.you are doing. Do 
you know that the poor animal suffers 
agony because his head is checked so 
unnaturally high? His neck is drawn 
out straight, producing a most ungrace- 
ful angle ; he holds his head awkwardly, 
the bit is hurting his mouth, and that 
graceful curvature of neck and carriage 
of head which are in his nature are now 
entirely lost. Why do you check him 
so high?” 

She didn’t know. She was not aware 
that high checking was a source of pain 
to horses, nor that it destroyed their nat- 
ural beauty. She was amazed at the 
discovery. 

‘‘ May I trouble you to unloosen his 
check ? ” she asked. 

When the strap was unsnapped, the 
horse immediately lowered his head, 
straightened the cramps out of his hand- 
some neck, shook himself to make sure 
that he had actually been released from 
bondage, and then looked round with 
such a grateful, delighted expression in 
his intelligent eyes that his mistress de- 
clared no more checking straps should 
be used upon him.—Chicago Herald. 


There are two ways in which a can- 
vass may be made in any town or city. 
One way is to knock at the door of a 
house and leave a tract or invitation ; 
the other way is to knock at the door of 
some sinful or sorrowing heart and leave 
a kind and loving word in the nameand 
in the spirit of Christ. Almost any one 
may do the former service. Only a 
Christian filled with the love of God can 
do the latter. 


The Russian Government has lately 
issued an order prohibiting the Ameri- 
can Bible Society from circulating any 
more Bibles in the Baltic provinces. No 
reason is given for the order. Is Russia 
going back to the dark ages? 


| may die with him.” 


CHEER FOR DESPONDENT SOULS. 


It is always a great drawback to stay 
away from the meetings of. believers. 
Non-church-goers are always the losers of 
benefits. Now, Thomas was not present 
when Jesus appeared to the disciples. 
Why? It is not hard for me to under- 
stand, with the insight we have into his 
disposition. The other disciples told 
him, ‘We have seen the Lord.” Itisa 
good hint to us to tell others when we 
have had blessed views while waiting up- 
on the Lord. When, in the Western 
-country, a man thinks he has discovered 
an oil well, or a gold mine, he keeps si- 
lent. If a man wants to buy a lot in 
this city, he holds his peace till the bond 
is signed, lest the price be raised. But 
in this case there is no necessity. The 
Lord vouchsafes his divine presence to 
all who will receive him. ‘We have 
seen the Lord,” say the disciples. Then 
it was that Thomas uttered his famous 
ultimatum, * Except I shall see in his 
hands the print of the nails, and thrust 
my hand into his side, I will not believe.”’ 
Poor Thomas has been greatly criticised. 
His language is intensified by our ver- 
sion. ‘There is a tone of harshness in 
his words, “Thrust my hand into his 
side,” which is not warranted in the 
original. In the revised edition you will 
see ‘thrust ” is left out. 

Many times you make up your mind 
regarding the meaning of what a man 
says by what you know of the man. 
You remember that when Lazarus was 
sick Jesus had gone into obscurity, away 
from the infuriated Jews. When he had 
received the message, and after delaying 
for two days, said to his disciples, ** Let 
us go into Judea again,” there was almost 
a dispute among them, the disciples 
urging him not to return. It was in 
vain; and then Thomas spoke to his 
fellow-disciples, ‘‘ Let us also go, that we 
It is as though he 
said: “ That is owr Master. We cannot 
change his purpose. We can not help 
him. Wecan not hinder him. That is 
his way. He will go. He will die. 
Let us go, that we may die with him.” 
There was weakness of faith, but there 
was splendid courage, chivalrous devo- 
tion, profound depth of attachment. He 
was naturally despondent, inclined to see 
the worst side of things. Such tenden- 
cies are sometimes the result of , physical 
causes. They may be the result of many 
and keen disappointments. They may 
be caused by unfavurable surroundings, 
long endured. But many good men and 
women have such dispositions. Some 
inherit them. Not one severe word did 
Christ speak to Thomas. 

Again, on another occasion, when the 
Lord told the disciples of his going away 
to ‘prepare a place” for them, and of 
coming again to receive them to himself, 
Thomas spoke and said, “Lord, we 
know not whither thou goest ; and how 
can we know the way?” There is the 
same despondency. It is as though he 
said, ‘There, now! He is going away. 
He says we are to go, too, afterward, but 
we do not know where he. is going! 
How can we know the way if we do not 
know where he is going? Did Jesus re- 
buke him? Not at all. Instead, he in- 
structed him. He explained to him, “I 
am the way, the truth, and the life.” As 
though he had said: “Why, Thomas, 
I am going, and will show the way, and 
you shall come when I come again and 
receive you to myself, and where I am 
you may be also. I am the way.” O, 
how gracious? O, how tender, wae the 
way the Lord instructed Thomas! 

And yet there is the same disposition 
when the disciples say to him, ‘We 
have seen the Lord.” “Well,” seems to 
be his reflection, “I have seen him dead 
and in the tomb. I have been to the 
sepulchre; except I shall see in his 
hands the print of the nails, and put my 
finger into the print of the nails, and my 
hand into his side, I will not believe.” It 
is not temper ; it is not a rebellious dis- 
position ; it is not a spirit of obstinancy ; 
it is not a spirit of pride; it is the out- 
come of a deep despondency. 

Notice how Christ dealt with Thomas. 
Notice the condescension. After eight 
days the Lord appears to the disciples 
again, as they are gathered with closed 
doors, and Thomas is withthem. There 
is a voice, and Christ in their midst is 
speaking, ‘‘ Peace be unto you.” And 
what now? Thomas is singled out. 
Thomas is addressed, and in this way: 
* Reach hither thy finger, and behold 
my hands ; and reach hither thy hand, 
and thrust it into my side; and be not 
faithless, but believing ;” or, do so, be- 
Cause you are unbelieving, but that you 
may become believing. The Greek 
might be very properly translated this 
way. 

* My Lord and my God.” Thomas’ 
confession of faith is one of the briefest 
and most eloquent. The gloom is all 
gone. ‘The shadows are past. It is all 
right, and the heart is glad. And then 
Jesus speaks again. There is not a bit 
of reproof. Thomas’ admission has been 


hast seen me, thou hast believed ;” and 
he is told there are those who have not 
seen and yet have believed, and they are 
blessed. Then let us try to welcome to 
belief on adequate evidence, if others do 
not see. Let us remember the Lord’s 
treatment of Thomas.— Rev. John Hall, 
in Homiletic Review. 


The first New York State Convention 
of the Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciations was held in Elmira the latter 
part of March. ‘The Association of El- 
mira College is the pioneer in this work, 
having been in existence twenty-two 
years. 7 


To expect to gei to heave. by singing 


is trusting to chants. 


genuine, honest. ‘*Thomas, because thou . 


PARMLY BILLINGS. 


Parmly Billings, eldest son of Hon. 
Fredrick ‘Billings, born in this city, 
Feb. 6th, 1863, died very suddenly in 
Chicago, about midnight, Monday, May 
7th. The funeral services were held at 
Woodstock, Vt., May 12th. The many 
friends of his noble father on the coast, 
will be interested to read these words by 
President Seelye of Amherst College, a 
part of his address at the funeral. 

*T loved this young man, whose light 
has so suddenly ceased to shine upon us, 
and whose earthly tenement we are to 
take to the tomb. He won my affection 
the first moment I saw him. And he 
wound himself around my heart more 
and more tenderly and closely the longer 
I knew him. And I feel that my place 
is one of silence here, with his dearest 
ones, while I lament and utter not a 
word. 

“Ardent, impetuous, with a wonderful 
intensity of life, irksome of restraint, and 
sometimes breaking out beyond all con- 
trol, like a river too full for its channel, 
there burned in his soul a passion for 
great things. He was keen, he was 
courageous, he was resolute, he was Self- 
reliant ; he had great fertility of resources; 
he was.able to plan largely and to execute 
efficiently. I do not think he was ever 
capable of meanness or anything sordid. 
He never deceived me. And I believe 
that he had in his soul a sentiment of up- 
rightness and integrity. 

“While he was in college, he made 
a public profession of his faith in Jesus 
Christ. It was my blessed privilege to 
baptize him in the name of the Father 
and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost. 
It was a great step for him totake. But 
he took it of his own accord, so far as I 
ever knew. And I could not doubt 
then, and I do not doubt now, that he 
took the step sincerely. For he never 
was hypocritical, he never was preten- 
tious; and though his wonderful exuber- 
ance of life gave us sometimes solicitude 
and sometimes pain, I never doubted 
that this act was a sincere expression of a 
sincere faith. It was a wonderful com- 
fort to me in this solema hour to remem- 
ber these things. The prayers uttered 
by loving and bleeding hearts for him 
have neither be2n unheard nor unanswer- 
ed, though the answer has come in a 
different way from what we looked for. 
For God’s ways are not our ways, neither 
are his thoughts our thoughts. If we 
could only see the fulness of the divine 
plan in respect to him, without whose 
knowledge not a sparrow falleth to the 
ground, and in whose eyes the hairs of 
our heads are numbered, we should find 
the fulness of its glory. If we could 
only look from that which is seen to that 
which is not seen, from the things which 
are temporal to the eternal, we should 
see that all clouds have vanished, and we 
should find ourselves looking up to the 


‘clear heaven and the eternal day.” 


— 


Many a woman who tries to ridea 
hobby gets thrown finally. 


AINED ist PREMIUM for greatest 
G merit at the New Orleans Cottun Cen- 
tennial & World’s Exposition for refined 
and wonderful power of tone, elegance of 
design, and superb finish. Only piano 
endorsed by United States commission- 
ers, from each of the States. Cases finest 
carved, rosewood finish—finest imported 
double repeating action—three strings 
throughout of best patent steel wire—keys 
best ivory. Our new patent steel tuning 
device, instead of wood, is the greatest in- 
vention ever made in pianos. It consists 
of stationary steel tuning pins that are set 
in a mold and molten steel is run round 
the pins keepin them solidly in place. A 
thimble or shell pin is made toexactly fif 
the stationary pin revolving thereon ; thus 
thestrings windroundthepins, Aftertke 
strings are properly stretched the piano 
can never get out of tune, the rest plank 
being of steel is not affected by extremes 
of climate. This will be appreciated b 
all musicians in city or country, 1t wi 
stand 2U years without tuning and is good 
for 100 5S o other piano has this improve- 
ment. 
stre 
advantage. 
bored ae wobdeti boards and tuning pins 
inserted. The pins turn round in this 
board and cannot stand permanently in 
tune, and it often cracks, splits, drys out, 
becoming utterly, totally and entirely 
worthless as a musical instrument. Our 
steel tuning device isin no way affected 
by such casualities,and thesounding board 
isso constructed that onr pianos can never 
become thin or metallic in tone. They 
are always in tune and the expense of 
tuning is saved. This patent alone is 
worth millions and makes our piano the 
atest in the world, Prices are no 
igher than other pianos. Buying direct 
from us, the largest manufacturers, you 
save $100 or $200—Dealers’ profits. n’t 
mind the ominous growlings of dealers 
and agents, who see their chanc:s of sell- 
ing a poor piano at a big profit of 
slipping away —pity them. | 
e guarantee our Po ten years. 100 


sty] We have our prices at lowest 
e hav 
bed tick for Cash. A piano for 


h and durability is another 
n other pianos holes are 


ran wit 
shi on car at 8. F., toany partof the 
United States, Canada_or Mexico. Our 
terms are cash with order. If not as rep- 
pans, ad 
ally have second-han 
over at e100 to 8200, w we take in 


pert oh oe own. Write or call 
T. M. ANTISELL PIANO CO., 


& Warerooms, Odd Fellows’ Hall 

me Market & 7th Sts.; Factories, Fol- 
som, Shotwell & 18th Sts., San 
California. (Agents wanted.) 


DEEDS OF DARING 


BY BLUE AND GRAY. 


The t collection of the most thrilling 
personal adventures on both sides during the 
Great Civil War. Intensely interesting aco 
counts of exploits of scouts and spies, forlorn 
hopes, heroic bravery, imprisonments and 
hatr-breadth escapes, romantic incidents, and 
brilliant successes and magnanimous actions 
on each side the line. 60 chapters. PRO- 


| FUSELY ILLUSTRATED to the life. No 


other book at all like it. AGENTS WANTED. 
Outsells everything. Time for payments al- 
lowed agents short of funds. PLANET BOOK 
0O., Box 6818, St. Louis, Mo. 


Watches Cleaned, $1.00 


a: Glasses, 10 cts. 


W. A. HAMMOND, 
in 8. F. for Fifteen Years 


No. ¢ Sixth Street. 


HEALD’s 
Business College and Short-Hand Institute 


24 POST STREET, NEAR KEARNY, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


i} 


| i 


| 


THE MODEL SCHOOL OF THE PACIFIC GOAST. 


SINGLE AND DOUBLE ENTRY, BOOK-KEEPING, PENMANSHIP, COMMEROIAL 


ARITHMETIO, MERCANTILE LAW, BUSINESS CORRESPONDENCE, 
GRAMMAR, SPELLING, READING, DRAWING, FRENOG, 
GERMAN, SPANISH, SHORT-HAND, TYPE- 

WRITING AND TELEGRAPAY. 


SHORT-HAND & TYPE-WRITING DEPARTMENT. 


This department is devoted to instruction in the best modern method of Short-hand 
Writing. and in the shortest possibls time fits its pupils for verbatim reporting. It qualifies 
young men and women to take situations as Private Secretaries, Short Hand and Court 
Reporters, Stenographic Law Olerks, Amanuenses, and Phonographic Corresponding Clerks. 


ACTUAL WORK IN THE COLLEGE. 


Everyone will make mistakes before perfection is attained; but as the causes are pointed 
out and pupils are shown how work should b3 done, actual experience is gained, bringing with 
it self-confidence. The practical Short-hand and Type-writing done within the Oollege 
enables them to proceed at once to actual employment. 

The Oaligraph the Remington, and the Orandal Type-writers are used; and the pupil can 
learn the uss of either or all. 


GENERAL INFORMATION. 


Pupils are assisted in obtaining situatioas. Board for students in private families is 
secured when desired. Ladies are admitted as pupils in all departments of the Oollege. The 
rates of instruction are $75 for the full term of six months. There are no extra charges for any 
branch taught in the school. For further information address for circulars. 


24 POST STREET, - SAN FRANOISCO, CAL. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878 | THE REMINGTON. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
BA times the strength of Cocoa mixed —= 
| with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, - 
and is therefore far more economi- } 
cal, costing less than one cent @ 
} fib cup. It is delicious, nourishing, mag 
if strengthening, easily digested, an@ x - 
| admirably adapted for invalids as 
ag well as for persons in health. = , | 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


BAKER & CO, Dorchester, Mass, 


—— 


THE MEOHANIO 


V. 


4 MACHINE WHICH BECORDS ITS OWN ACHIEVE- 


MENTS. 

Ministers, professional, literary and business 
men, who know its value from experience, 
freely state that they would not willingly be 
deprived of its services. | 

ides enabling one to write two or three 
times as fast as with the pen, more legible and 
without fatigue, it gives relief from all physi- 


cal troubles engendered by the latter, saves the 
eyes and quickens the brain. 
Its manipulation aids the process of compo- 
sition by recording thought the more rapidly. 
It can write several copies at once; an 
fect press copies of its work can be made. 
The Remington embodies the fundamental 
rinciples upon which alone a successful writ- 
g machine can be built, and, enjoying the ex- 
nce gained by being first om the market, 
t to-day includes all the latest improraments 
known to Writing Machines, all other ma- 
chines being but attempts to share success and. 


Obtained, and all PATENT BUSINESS at- 
tended to for MODERATE FEES. Our office is 
opposite the U.S. Patent Office, and we can ob- 
tain Patents in less time than those remote from 
WASHINGTON. Send MODEL, DRAWING or 
PHOTO of invention. We advise as to patent 
ability free of charge and we make NO CHARGE 
UNLESS PATENT IS SECURED. 

For circular, advice, terms and references to 
actual clients in your own State, County, City or 


Town, Write (0 
Opposite Patent Office, Washington, D © 


profit bv its popularity. 

Buy a Remington and Secure Highest Per- 
fection. 
. Call and examine late improvements, or let 
us mail you descriptive Catalogues. 


G. G. WICKSON & CoO., 
» Removed to 
8 & 5 FRONT ST., NEAR MARKET 8. F. 


CINCINNATI BELLE OUNDRYCO 


SUCCESSORS BELLS- TO THE 


BLYMYER MANUF ACTUPING 52° 


CATALOGUE WITH IS@0 TESTIMONIALS 


ELLS,CHURCH.SCHOOL FIRE ALARM 
Illustrated catalogues on application to 


JAMES LINFORTH, 
General Agent for the Pacific Coast, 


120 Front S¢., San Francisco. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churc 
Schools, Fire Alarms,Farms, etc, FULL 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


McShane Bell Foundry 


Finest of Bellis, 
Criuzs and for CHURCHES, 
Send Addres. rig te, ete., for the U 

| Mention this paper. Baltimore, Md. sil other coun 
—— ence is uneg their facilities are unsur- 


Thousand for 
the United States and F 
tries, the publishers of the 
erican continue to act as solicitors 
or patents, caveats, trade-marks, copy- 
Inited States, saad 


MENEELY & OOMP ; wings and 
TROY, N. Y., in the Patent 
For Churches, Schools, etc.; Chimes nee. 
and Peals, For moretban AN 
newspaper of its ki pobliched in the 
is large and Mestresed sewepeger 
ublished WEEBL at $3.00 a year, is 
mitted te be the best paper devoted to ——s 
mechanics, inventions, eogineering works, 
other departments of 7 ustrial progress, pub- 
MODEL OF 1887. of tavention patented: 
3” Call and week. it four mouths for one dollar. 
‘amine. 20) Bold to patent te 
nv 
Munn & Oo.. sublishers of Scientific 
361 way, New 


Broad 
Handbook about patents mailed free, 


Sole Agents for Pacific Coast, 


REWARDED are those who read this 
FAIRBA i RIGHLY end then act;‘ they will find honorable 
: employment that will not take them from 
and The are large and 
sure for every industrious person. Either sex, 
519 MARKET ST., SAN FRANOISOO, on old; not nected we start you. 
new. No special a uired ; , reader 
118 COMMEROIAL ST., LOS ANGELES, | can do it as well as any to once for 


9 OAK BST., PORTLAND, OR, Address Stin- 


» Maine. 
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THE PactFIc: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[Wepnespay, June 13, 1888. 


$2.50 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
fe.7 Montgomery Av., San*Francisco, Cal. 


MT. SHASTA DISTRICT ASSOCIATION. 


The annual meetings of the above As- 
sociation will be held with the church at 
Alturas, Modoc county, on June 29th 
and 30th and July 1st. The district 
embraces the counties of Siskiyou, Del 
Norte, Trinity, Shasta, Lassen and Mo- 
doc. ‘ Each church is entitled to three 
delegates, and one delegate for every ten 
members in excess of thirty members.” 
Free entertainment will be provided for 
all ministers and delegates, who are here- 


by requested to notify the Chairman of 


the Provisional Committee, at an early 
date, of their intention to be present. 
The following is an approximate pro- 
gramme of exercises : , 

FIRST DAY, JUNE 29TH. 

9:30 A. M.—Preliminary roll ; election 
of officers ; Scripture reading and-prayer ; 
minutes of previous meeting ; appoint- 
ment of committees ; report of Provision- 
al Committee. | 

2:30 Pp. M—‘“* The Church and the 
Temperance Cause ” (a paper of twenty 
minutes), by Rev. E. F. Dinsmore ; 
‘¢ Scriptural and Unscriptural Revivals ” 
(a paper of twenty minutes), by Rev. 
James Campbell; report of permanent 
Committee on Home Missions ; report 
of other committees. 

7:30 P. M.—Devotional exercises ; an- 
nual sermon, by Rev. Wm. C. Stewart. 


SECOND DAY, JUNE 30TH. 


7 A. M.—Exegesis Gal. i. 

9:30 A. M.—Devotional exercises ; ex- 
amination of Mr. E. F. Dinsmore for 
ordination ; paper of twenty minutes on 
, by Professor J. A. Snell. 

2:30 P. M—Reports from the churches; 
‘¢ Prevailing Prayer ” (a paper of twenty 
minutes), by Rev. Griffith Griffiths; ‘The 
Children and the Church” (a paper of 
twenty minutes), by Rev. Wm. C. Stew- 
art. 
7:30 P. M.——Devotional exercises ; or- 
dination sermon and services. 


THIRD DAY, JULY IST. 


10 A. M.— Devotional exercises ; 
“Right Observance of the Sabbath ” (a 
paper of twenty minutes), by Rev. E. D. 
Howells ; sermon; observance of the 
Lord’s Supper. 

2:30 P. M.—Sunday-school reports ; 
“‘Sunday-School Literature ” (a paper of 
twenty minutes), by Rev. James Camp- 
bell ; ‘The Efficient Country Sunday- 
School ” (a paper of twenty minutes), by 
Deacon Jesse Davis; Temperance 
Work in the Sunday-School”’ (a paper of 
twenty minutes), by Rev. Wm. C. Stew- 
art. 

7:30 P. M.—Devotional exercises ; ser- 
mon ; reading of minutes. 

GRIFFITH GRIFFITHS, Chairman, 
E. F. DINSMORE, 
JEssE Davis, 

Provisional Committee. 


PACIFIC UNIVERSITY. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Pacific University and Tualatin Acad- 
emily are doing excellent educational 
work under the untiring labors of Presi- 
dent Ellis and a corps of able and experi- 
enced educators. At the end of the 
present term, June zoth, that institution 
will confer degrees upon five students 
from the University courses, and certi- 
ficates of graduation upon twelve from 
the academy and two in the special de- 
partments — one each from the art de- 
partment and conservatory of music, 


SUNDAY, JUNE 17th. 


II: 00 A. M.—Baccalaureate sermon, 
8:00 Mt—Address before the Univer- 
sity and the Society of Christian Endeav- 
or, by Rev. George C. Hall, Astoria. 


MONDAY, JUNE 18TH. 


8:00 p. M—Exercises by Gamma Sig- 
ma Society. 
TUESDAY, JUNE IQTH. 


g: 30 A. M_—Graduating exercises of 
the Academy. 2:00 p. M—A,. H. M.S. 
memorial service in connection with the 
Fortieth Anniversary of Tualatin Acad- 
emy and Pacific University. 4:00 P. M. 
—Farewell Meeting of the Endeavor 
Society. 8:00 M<—Alumni exercises; 
address by Edward M. Atkinson, Port- 
land. 

WEDNESDAY, JUNE 20TH. 


10:00 A. M.—Commencement exer- 
cises ; commencement address. 4:00 
to 6:00 Pp, M—Exhibit by the school of 
art. 8:00 P. M.—Reception at the 
President’s house. 

INVITATION, 


Patrons and friends of Pacific Univer- 
sity are cordially invited and solicited to 
attend any and all of the above exercises. 
The O. & C. R. R. Co. grant excursion 
rates to visitors by which they may pay 
full fare to Forest Grove and return over 
the same lines at one-fifth fare. Those 
coming from Pacific and Clatsop coun- 
ties can avail themselves of the low fares 
on the O. R. & N. boats. Friends from 
Puget Sound can have the advantage of 
the regular excursion tickets from Seattle 
and Tacoma to Portland ; good for 30 
days. Entertainment for visitors will be 
provided in Ladies’ Hall and the homes 
of the Grove as far as possible, and the 
hotels will provide for them at special 
rates, 


A syndicate to buy up all the southern 


- oil fields is reported to be apxious to en- 


ter the lists. against the Standard oil 
monopoly. 

The English papers approve of New 
York’s determination to execute crimin- 
als by electricity. 


THE NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSO- 
CIATION IN SAN FRANCISCO. 


BY B, G. NORTHROP, LL.D. 


[An Eastern view of the hospitable recep- 
tion prepared in California for the teachers 
of America.— Eps. Paciric.] 


The royal hospitality characteristic of 
California awaits the educators of Amer- 
ica who meet there next July. I have 
never known so extensive and liberal 
preparations for any meeting of this so- 

| ciety during the thirty years of its exist- 
ence as those now making in California, 
and these are by no means limited to 
San Francisco. Conferences with the 
friends of education during a long lecture 
trip through the State, ahd attendance at 
the meeting of the California Executive 
Committee (of which the State Superin- 
tendent, Hon. Ira G. Hoit, is chairman), 
showed their generous plans to give a 
most cordial welcome to their visitors. 
For the previous meetings the prepara- 
tions have been made by the city where 
the Association met. Never before have 
the friends of education in a whole State 
so generally and heartily enlisted in this 
work. The teachers of the State cheer- 
fully pay five per cent. of a month’s sal- 
ary for the entertainment fund. Twenty- 
one different® committees of leading 
citizens anu teachers have been appoint- 
ed to arrange all details, and give every 
possible attention to the comfort, infor- 
mation and enjoyment of the visitors. 
Delegations from the reception commit- 
tee—recognizable by their badges—will 
board every incoming train, at least an 
hour before its arriyal in San Francisco, 
to welcome and assist the visiting stran- 
ers. 

A prize of $500 will be awarded to 
the State or Territory, outside of Cali- 
fornia, making the best school exhibit. 
On the first evening, July 17th, a recep- 
tion will .be tendered to the members, 
including a grand concert of 600 voices 
and an orchestra of 75 pieces. The 
Committee on Excursions had not com- 
pleted their programme when [I left San 
Francisco, though they reported a long 
and most attractive list, including a 
steamer excursion around San Francisco 
bay and out through the Golden Gate 
and return, free to the members of the 
Association ; and also some ten different 
ocean trips, besides a low excursion rate 
to Alaska and the Sandwich Islands. 
Among the many railway excursions 
provided, the best for the money and 
time required is to Santa Cruz and Mon- 
terey, embracing on the way Menlo 
Park, the site of Stanford University, 
San Jose, giving a good view of Lick 
Observatory, fourteen miles distant, on 
the summit of Mt. Hamilton, over 4,000 
feet high. The attractions of Monterey, 
with its magnificent hotel, are great, but 
the natural advantages and attractions of 
Santa Cruz are still greater and more va- 
ried. Besides the sea cliffs, natural 
bridges, and grand canyons lined with 
redwood forests, here is the wonderful 
‘Big Tree Grove,” showing the possibil- 
ities of the Sequoia Sempervirens. 
Here, within twenty acres, are scores of 
trees from ten to twenty feet in diame- 
ter, the largest being three hunered feet 
high and twenty-one feet in diameter. 
These giants are easily seen, being only 
five miles by rail from Santa Cruz, and, 
as an enthusiastic visitor said, “big 
enough for me,” though not as large as 
those in the less accessible groves of 
‘Calaveras and Mariposa. The citizens, 
under the lead of Professor D. C. Clark, 
Principal of the High School, and Mrs. 
I. H. Raymond, the efficient President 
of the Santa Cruz Improvement Society, 
will give a most hospitable reception to 


! the teachers who visit this unique and 


beautiful city, which is fitted by nature 
to become the Newport: of the Pacific 
Coast. Those visitors who have time 
for but one excursion of 125 miles from 
San Francisco will, in my opinion, find 
this trip to Santa Cruz and Monterey the 
most interesting and attractive for the 
price.—The School Journal, N. Y. C. 


WASHINGTON LETTER. 


WASHINGTON, June 1, 1888. 

At the present writing General Sheri- 
dan’s condition is again very critical, 
and ere this reaches you, you will prob- 
ably have heard of his death. His im- 
provement of the few past days was 
a decided one, but suddenly there was 
an alarming change, and this time the 
heart trouble has returned compli- 
cated with a congestion of the lungs. 
Two days ago there seemed to be 
some chance that the General might pull 
through, and the soldiers were congratu- 
lating themselves Wednesday (Memorial 
Day) that they were spared one melan- 
choly duty, which two days before seemed 
an inevitable part of the Decoration Day 
programme. General Sheridan has faced 
death many times and in many shapes 
during his adventurous career, but prob- 
ably never came into such close quarters 
with the great destroyer as during his 
present illness. 

Notwithstanding the forbidding weath- 
er, which becomes a theme of absorbing 
interest on Memorial Day, the graves of 
the soldiers who sleep on the-hillsides of 
Arlington, Congressional, Soldiers’ Home 
and other cemeteries. around the capital 
city were remembered, and the usual an- 
nual exercises were carried out. The 
District Militia and the G. A. R. united 
in an unusually attractive parade in spite 
of the prospects of a wetting. As usual, 
the exercises consisted in decorating the 
graves with ‘flowers, in orations, the read- 


‘ing of poems, music and prayer. At 


the Soldiers’ Home ceremonies, while a 
prayer was being offered for General 
Sheridan, every head was bowed. The 
orators of the day were Senators Palmer 
of Michigan, Manderson of Nebraska, 


General Browne of Indiana and Repre- 


sentative McKinney of New Hampshire. 

A long session of Congress is pre- 
dicted. It is the opinion of some promi- 
nent members of Congress that the tariff 
bill cannot be brought to a final vote-in 
the House before the middle of July, 
and then if the Senate should conclude 
to consider it, it would be some time in 
August before the bill could be returned 
to the House, and then a conference 
committee would have to consider it. 
So from this standpoint it will be Septem- 
ber before Congress can adjourn. 

Since the Mill’s tariff bill reached its 
crisis—its consideration by sections or 
a final vote as it stands—the Republicans 
have caucused many times without being 
able to frame a substitute for the bill 
that would be satisfactory to the party. 
Jherefore, they decided to proceed by 
way of obstructing and amending the 
bill. Two other things they decided up- 
on, that they would have the Blair Edu- 
cational bill and all the general pension 
bills on the callendar brought up for 
consideration as early as possible. 

The end of the contest for secret 
executive sessions came on Monday last, 
when by a vote of twenty-two against 
twenty-one—a strict party vote—the Re- 
publicans decided that the fisheries 
treaty should be discussed in open ses- 
sion, with open doors and crowded 
‘galleries. The debate on this question 
bas been hot through all the half-dozen 
sessions behind closed doors which it has 
occupied, but on Monday it was hotter 
than ever. Senator Sherman’s motive 
in turning around, after having voted 
and reported against the open session 
resolution, was very freely criticised. 
The Senate was plainly told that Mr. 
Sherman was at the bottom of the whole 
Open-session movement, and that his 
candidacy for the Presidential -nomina- 
tion was the mainspring of his action. 

The recent talk about nominating 
Judge Thurman for Vice-President re- 
calls the fact that every occupant of 
that place who was more than sixty 
years old when elected had died in office. 
The list is limited to five, and all the 
names are well known to readers of 
American history: Clinton, Gerry, King, 
Wilson and Hendricks. If elected, 
Judge Thurman would be seventy-five 
years old within a few days of his elec 
tion; and hence, as regards the probabili- 
ties of his survival, would have fifteen 
years on the wrong side of the account. 
However, the Judge has doubtless put a 
stop to any further discussion of his eligi- 
bility to any public office by his recent 
statements, ‘‘ If the people believe me to 
be an honest man they will let me alone,” 
and, “All I want now is a seat in heaven.” 
Senator Sherman was very irate over 
the President’s veto of the Youngstown, 
Ohio, public building bill. He drewa 
parallel between the President’s veto 
power and that of the Czar of Russia, 
and the Sultan of Turkey, and announc- 
ed the fact that he would make an 
effort to pass the bill over his veto. 


CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SUHOOL 
AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY. 

DISTRICT SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, 

Rev. H. P. Case—Superintendent. 


I— General Statistics : 


Schools connected with Congregational. 


Total 4,174 
Members of school uniting with church 104 
Money raised by schools.......... $2,533 31 
Schools using our own literature........ 36 
Schools having libraries................. 7 
Temperance esses: 13 


II1—Superintendent’s Missionary Re- 
port for year ending April 30, 1888: 


I have visited churches................. 30 
Associations......... bid W 04 

Institutes and normal classes held...... 6 
Sermons and addresses................- 95 
Schools 19 
With an enrollment of................. 707 


$168 45 


Churches contributing to my work...... 6 
6 
Total amount contributed on this dis- 
$151 07 
5,309 


N. B.—The General Association at 
Riverside voted “that we observe” Chil- 
dren’s Day, “and take a collection for 
the missionary work of the Congrega- 
tional Sunday-school and Publishing So- 
ciety.” Such collection can be sent to 
the Society’s Treasurer at Boston, or to 
H. P. Case, Box 1863, Los Angeles. 


PROGRAMME OF THE UPPER BAY 
CONFERENCE. 


TUESDAY, JUNE rgth. 


9:00 to 10:00—Praise service and de- 
votional exercise. 

10:00 to 10:15.—Election of Modera- 
tor and Scribe. 

10:15 to 11:00,—Reports of churches, 

11:00 to 12:00.—“ The Work of the 
Churches,” Rev. C. S. Vaile. 

1:30 to 2:00.—Service of praise and 
prayer. 

2:00 to 3:00.—“ How Can We Best 
Promote the Observance of the Sabbath?” 
Rev. A. F. Hitchcock. 

3:00 to 4:30.—Council for Rev. G. 
M. Dexter. : 

7:30.—Devotional exercises, installa- 
tion services of Rev. G. M. Dexter. 

WEDNESDAY, JUNE 20th, 

g:00 to 9:30.—Services of song and 
supplication. 

9:30 to 10:15.—“*How Can Spiritu- 
ality Best be Promoted in the Churches?” 
Rev. Henry W. Jones, 

10:15 to 11:00.-—‘*The Present Claims 
of the Temperance Question upon the 
Churches,” Rev. W. H. Tubb. 

11:00 to 12:00.—Further reports from 
churches and suggestions for improved 


office where it is printed. 


‘SONG OLASSICS ($1) contain fifty high- 


church work. GEORGE MORRIS, 


Registrar. 


NEWS ITEMS. 


Wheat is worth fifty cents a bushel at 
Walla Walla. | 

Over 140 persons joined a prohibition 
club of Spokane Falls recently. 

Olympia has the finest and best shaded 
streets of any town in Washington Ter- 
ritory. 

The output of the Snohomish county 
logging camps this year will be 150,000,- 
000 feet. 

The South African diamond fields last 
year yielded gems valued at over$20,- 
000,000 

The government is to build a fine 
schoolhouse for its wards on the Puyallup 
reservation. 


The Salvation Army does not allow 
any member to taste, handle or counte- 
nance the use of any intoxicating drink. 


Chicago City Council on Monday 
week prohibited the opening of new 
saloons within two hundred feet of a 
church or schoolhouse. 


Miss Mary Allen West, editor of the 
Union Signal, was nominated by the Il-, 
linois Prohibitionists as one of the trus- 
tees of the State University. 


A portion of the laws passed at the last 
session of the Utah Legislature are 
claimed to have been illegally passed, 
and the Supreme Court is asked to de- 
cide the question. 


Mr. John Jones, Relieving Officer, 
Stepney, England, states that of 7,000 
applicants for relief, of whose cases he 
had taken notes, not one per cent. had 
been total abstainers. 


Rublishers’ Mepartment 


Entered at the Postoffice at San Francisco as 
second-class matter. 


Tue Paciric will be sent free for one year to 
any person sending the names of three new 
subscribers, with the money. 


THE PACIFIO CLUBBING LIST. 


We will send the Pacrric one year (price $2.- 
50 a year) to any new subscriber, or to any old 
subscriber renewing in advance, with any of 
the following publications, for the price named 
in the second column. The price in the first 
column is that of the publication named alone. 
Each column includes prepaid postage. After 
the receipt of the first copy of any publication, 
complaifits, if necessary, should be sent to the 


American Agriculturist........... $1.50 $3.50 
Harper’s Weekly.................. 4.00 5.75 

Scientific American............. 8.20 6.00 
The Century Magazine............ 4.00 6.00 
The Independent.... ............. 3.00 56.00 
North American Review.......... - 5.00 6.85 
OCongregationalist............ .... 8.00 6.10 
Littell’s Living Age.............. 8.00 9.50 
Illustrated Christian Weekly...... 2,50 6.00 
Christian at Work................ 8.00 6.00 
Demorest’s Monthly Magazine..... 2.00 4.00 
Godey’s Lady’s Book............. 2.00 4.00 
Public Opinion ................... 800 4 60 


The annual minutes for 1887 of the Na- 
tional Woman’s Christian Temperance Un- 
ion cover 154 pages. They make the most 
ample showing ever yet attained by this soci- 
ety, which has in Pennsylvania alone 1,051 
local unions. The annual leaflet of 38 pages, 
suited to enclose in letter envelope, enumer- 
ates 42 separate departments of work, each 
one of these being under the care of a separ- 
ate national superintendent, with an associ- 
ate in every State, and she with an assotiate 
in every local union. The general lines of 
work are organization, prevention, educa- 
tional, evangelistic and social. The society 
publishes this year sixty-five million pages 
of temperance literature. Its special organ 
is the Union Signal, published in Chicago, 
and having a circulation of about forty thou- 
sand weekly. Send to Woman’s Temperance 
Publication Association, 161 La Salle street, 
Chicago, for leaflet bulletin of publication, 
ete. 


The usual treatment of catarrh is very 
unsatisfactory. A trustworthy medical 
writer says: ‘‘Proper local treatment is pos- 
itively necessary to success, but, many of the 
remedies in general use by physicians afford 
but temperary benefit. A cure cannot be 
expected from snuffs, powders, douches and 
washes.” Ely’s Cream Balm combines the 
important requisites of quick action and 
specific curative power, with perfect safety 
and pleasantness to the patient. 


We told you so. Sugar has advanced a 
fraction, and is likely to go higher. Brown 
is now 5 cents and white 63% cents in barrels 
or 100 Ib. double sacks. Ask for entire list. 
Good fair Peaches, Plums, Prunes, Raisins, 
Pears, Figs or Apricots, 5 cents—some lower, 
some higher. e mean to make a clean 
sweep of all dry fruit on hand, at some price, 
in two weeks. Smith’s Cash Store, 418 
Front street, San Francisco, Cal. 


To oblige a good deacon who makes it, and 
our friends and the churches who need it, 
we keep in Tue Paciric office excellent un- 
fermented wine. Price, 75 cents per bottle. 


We recommend the house of Carroll & 
Tilton, 873 Market street, to our friends for 
clothing, etc. We have bought of them 
with entire satisfaction. Their prices are 
very reasonable. 


Summer Homes & Summer Music 


Refined temporary homes in pleasant places 
are ill-furnished if without a few well-chosen 
music books. Two books of recent publica- 
tion, 
CLASSICAL PIANIST 

and PIANO CLASSICS 
(Each $1) contain together a hundred piano 
pieces of exceptional beauty. 


grade songs, with English and foreign words. 

GOOD OLD SONGS WE USED TO SING 
($1.25) contains 115 songs that are world 
favorites. 

VOCAL BANJOIST ($1), good assortment of 
songs with tanjo accompaniment. 

CHOICE VOOAL DUETS ($1 25), a fine and 
large collec tion. 

EMERSON’S MALE VOICE GEMS and EM- 
ERSON’S PAKT SONGS AND GLEES FOR 
MIXED VOICES (each $1), just the book 
for a social sing. 

COLLEGE SONGS and WAR SONGS (each 
50 cents). 


Any Boox ror Rerait 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON: 


NICOLL, “The Tailor.” 
816 MARKET ST., PHELAN BLOCK, 


San Francisco, Cal. 
DEAR SIR: I am showing and want you to see a very fine line of 


NEW STYLES FOR THIS SEASON'S WEAR! 


PANTS MADE TO SUITS MADE TO 


ORDER, ORDER, 


FROM $5 FROM $20 


= = 


- 


UP— 
OVERCOATS 


MADE TO ORDER OF THE NEWEST MATERIALS, FROM THE VERY FINEST, LINED 
THROUGHODT WITA SILKE, TO THE MOST MODERATE IN OOST. 


FINEST STOCK OF WOOLENS IN THE WORLD. 


I shall be pleased to send you self-measurement rules, by which you can take an accurate 
measure of yourself or friends, and shall be most happy to forward samples for self and friends. 
Please give me a call. 


—AND UP— 


Yours Respectfully, 


NICOLL, “ THE TAILOR,” 


816 Market Street, - San Francisco. 


BRANCH STORES, 


LOS ANGELES, 68 North Main St., wnder United State Hotel. 
SAN DIEGO, 658 Fifth Street. 
PORTLAND, 126 First Street. 


REMOVAL NOTICE. 


757 Market Street, San Francisco, is known to most Pacific 
Coast residents as the BIBLE HOUSE. Here has been for 
many years the Depository of the American Tract Society, Cali- 
fornia Bible Society, American Sunday School Union, and a 
general headquarters for the people of the various denominations 
represented on the coast. ! 

Arrangements have been made for a removal to 


7135 Market Street. 


Where we have better facilities for the display of stock. Alling of 
orders and general management of the business. 

Thanking you for past patronage, we shall hope for a con- 
tinuance of favors in our new location, 


GEO. C. McCONNELL, 
Depositary. 


CALIFORNIA 
FURNITURE COMPANY 


220 to 226 Bush St. 


| > sith NOW AND THE TIME OF REMOVAL TO 
to our new store, STARR KING BUILDING, Geary Street, 
we will make special inducements to purchasers of all grades 


BEDDING and 
UPHOLSTERY. 


Pilgrim Quarterlies, Pilgrim Teacher, 


And all the issues of the Society in stock at the 


DEPOSITORY, 


135 MARKET ST., Sito) SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


03” Sabbath-school supplies of all kinds a specialty. gy 


PRETTY TALK! 


We are not closing out, we are not selling out at half price; we are not offering auction 
goods, or goods bought at Sheriff’s sale or through the misfortune of our fellow men at less 
than one-half their real value. You see and hear this kind of pretty talk all over town. It is 
used to entrap the ignorant and inexperienced, and is seldom, if ever, true. Our patrons, we 


are glad to say, belong to 
Another Class. 

They are intelligent and economical, pay cach for what they want, and e t good value for 
the money. We talk plainly to them, and try to present things as they really are. We have a 
large stock of goods and a wonderful variety of useful things, bought on the best terms from 
reliable manufacturers and dealers. If we see a chance to secure a good bargain, we accept it, 
and give our customers the benefit of our opportunity, but never at the expense of quality or 
eputation. Just now we have some Raisins, very good to cook, at 4c and 6c. and Figs, Pears, 
Apricots, Prunes, Plums, Apples or Peaches at 5c, and all good value. Next week we publish 


SMITH’S CASH STORE, 
SAN FRAN CISCO, CAL. 


416 and 418 FRONT STREET, : 
NOTICE. 


STOVES. 
Religious denominations desiring to erect 


ces secede $1 00 to $30 O | churches at BSPERANZA are requested to 

Gas Stoves..... TA 75 ‘* 86 00 | make immediate application for of 

Gasoline Stoves............... 7 00 ** 30 00 | lots. Lots will be assigned to any denomina- 

Coal Ranges..............++-: 6 00 “* 75 00 | tion desiring to erect a church edifice. Apply 
to or address Wm. H. MILLS, Land Agent 

LAMPS. O. P. BR. B., San Francisco, Cal. 

66-candle-power Lamps......... THE AM 

65-candle-power Burners...... 1 50 each. ERIOAN TAILORS, 


Parlor 1,652 Market St., S. F., 


Received a silver medal for the best suit of 
clothing at Mechanics’ Exhibition for 1887. 
Our motto—Push, Tact, Principle. Oall and 
see us. Samples cheerfully given. 15 per 
cent. discount to clergymen. The system of 


Bright Star Oil, per can, $1.50; Deodorized 
Oil, $2; Gasoline, $1.25. Ten cents each allowed 
for empty cans in exchange. 

Agate and Tin Ware at lowest prices. 


MYERS & CO., 


O. H. Drrson & Oo., 867 Broadway, N.Y. | 


968 MARKET 8T., - Opp. Baldwin Hotel. self-measurement mailed to any address. 
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